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YE CONDUCTED BY TWO MEN OF PADUA. 
' Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusgue merenti 
Stat javor. Crauptan 
‘Different minds 
; Incline to different objects; one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace 
And gentlest beauty. 


Such and so various are the tastes of men.”—AKENSIDE. 
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A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the interiour of that country, executed 
under the orders of the British Government, in the years 1809 and 1810; in 
which are included an account of the Portuguese settlements on the East 
coast of Africa, visited in the course of the Voyage; a concise Narrative of 
late events in Arabia Felix; and some particulars respecting the Aboriginal 

, African Tribes, extending from Mosambique to the borders of Egypt; toge- 

ther with Vocabularies of their respective languages. Illustrated with a Map 
of Abyssinia. By Henry Sart, Fsq. F R.S.&e. Philadelphia: Publishe 
ed by M. Carey, and Wells and Lilly, Boston. 1816. Octavo, pp. 454. 


, F nom the numerous travels and voyages, which daily solicit our 
, attention, in the performance of our critical duty, we have been 
frequently led to revolve in our mind, the increasing importance, 
and unexampled improvement of this branch of literature; which, 
although it is growing to a formidable bulk, is at the same time 
assuming a serious and interesting character, in the most vital 
relations of knowledge and of life. One of the most powerful 
causes of ancient errour, among tlhe Greeks and Romans, was 
the total ignorance they were in, respecting the extent and nature 
of the earth; and the existence and character of the various peo- 
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ple, that inhabit different climates. Nor have we been totally 
free from this cause of absurdity in more recent ages; for it 
still, in no trifling degree, continues to delude us into false theo. 
ries, and confirm ridiculous prejudices; and every advocate of 
perfect knowledge, must join in giving welcome to the adventu- 
rer, who extends the bounds of our intelligence, over unknown 
or obscure countries; who enlightens what was dark, resolves 
what was doubtful, or explores what was hidden 

In the accomplishment of a task so arduous and difficult, Mr. 
Salt has been eminently successful; and his book isa valuable 
acquisition to the present age. He appears to have set forward 
completely qualified for the several tasks, which he must neces- 
sarily perform, in the principal departments of science; as a 
botanist, 2 mineralogist, or a mathematician; as one who could 
note the peculiarities in zoology, or record the appearances of 
the earth; describe the manners of a people, and penetrate to 
the reality of their nature; observe their passions, account for 
their vices, and admit their virtues; and who could suggest the 
means of improvement, as well as detect the symptoms of their 
deficiencies, 

Abyssinia, although so long known, and so often visited, still 
remainsin a kind of barbarous state. from which it seems almost 
hopeless ever torecoverit. Long since acquainted with christianity, 
they have only lived to add to its corruptions; and they have only 
corrupted it, because they appear unsusceptible of moral purity, 
or intellectual excellence. ‘To argue for an incapacity of know- 
ledge, and an indisposition to virtue, is, we are fully convinced, 
not apparently wise, benevolent, or philosophical: but in some 
cases, the irresistible force ofaccumulated testimony, compels a con- 
clusion to be drawn, from which every rational feeling naturally 
revolts; and while we wish the contrary, we are constrained to 
admit, and to deplore the reality of a savage people, and a 
savage clime, beyond the influence of letters or of art, of reli- 
gion or of morals. ‘The mountainous nature of the country ob- 
structs civility, and nourishes a ferocity which derives strength, 
from the wild independence of numerous tribes of freebooters, 
who wage an eternal war against justice, industry, improvement, 
and art. Other causes. perhaps, not to be described, except by 4 
traveller, after a long residence among them, concur in fixing 
them in immutable barbarity, vice,and disorder. But what hope 
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can now be cherished of the refinement of a nation, who being for 
the spece of fourteen centuries in possession of the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, still continue to wallow in sensuality, crime, 

and turbulence? W ho, blessed with the fairest portion of the con- 
tinent of Africa; surrounded with perpetual verdure, and genial 
skies; favoured by health, luxuriance, and plenty, remain dead 
to all the ennobling excitements of the soul; and with the Bible 
in their hands, and the example of worlds before them, sink to 
the condition of the quadruped, and graze and slumber, till the 
stroke of death reunites them to the dust. 

Of such a people, a traveller can tell us little that is pleasing. 
He must relate atrocities that make us shudder, and picture bru- 
tality that raises disgust; while “he will only impart satisfaction, 
when he adverts to the riches of their naturgl history, and dwells 
upon the beauties of a romantick scene. 

The ancient history of Abyssinia is involved in the darkness of 
fable and uncertainty; and when we admit that this people were 
conrected with the Egyptians and the Jews, we probably have 
stated the full measure of our real knowledge of them: beyond 
this, itis but ingenious conjecture, and gratuitous assumption, 
feebly supported by possible circumstances. ‘To be connected, 
however, with two nations so lost and abandoned, at once stamps 
the irreclaimable character of their degeneracy; and hope ceases 
to pant, the moment that the breath of Egypt has touched the 
Abyssinian with the fatal infection. A double curse must surely 
prove doubly calamitous, and extend its moral, if notits religious 
influence, to surrounding nations, who mingle with the intimacy 
of friendly neighbours. 








To introduce a pure religion, or practical moral system amony 
the Abyssinians, therefore, seems utterly impracticable; and, to 
carry On an intercourse with them, for the purpose of commerce, 
there exists no motives of profit, or prospects of advantage. 
Even curiosity is now exhausted; and the next wanderer into 
this chosen land must be actuated by other feelings, than the lust 
of fame, or the love of knowledge. Still less can any such im- 
provements be propagated through other parts of Africa, more 
savage, licentious, bigotted, and ignorant; and it is our firm con_ 
viction, that after the fruitless efiorts of a century, the African 
institution will be compelled to relinquish its designs; and de- 
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spair, from the frequent abortion of its benevolent plans of briag- 
ing such inveterate savages toa sense of the blessings, which 
flow from justice, and religion. In proof of this opinion, the 
book before us is but one entire mass of evidence, as well as the 
Travelsof Bruce, and every other narrative we have perused. 

For the information of the reader, we shall quote some of the 
most characteristick passages respecting this people: 

“On the 7th February, while these transactions were passing, 
Mr. Pearce went out with a party of the Lasta soldiers on one of 
their marauding expeditions, and in the course of the day they 
got possession of several head of cattle, with which, towards 
evening, they made the best of their way back to the camp. They 
had then fasted for many hours, and still a considerable distance 
remaiued for them to travel. Under these circumstances, a sol- 
dier attached to the party, proposed ‘cutting out the shulada’ 
from one of the cows they were driving before taem. This 
‘term,’ Mr. Pearce did not at first understand, but he was not 
long left in doubt upon the subject; for the others having assent- 
ed, they laid hold of the animal by the horns, threw it down, 
and proceeded without further ceremony to the operation. ‘This 
consisted in cutting out two pieces of flesh from: the buttock, 
near the tail, which together, Mr. Pearce supposed, might weigh 
about a pound; the pieces so cut out being called ‘shulada,’ and 
composing as far as I could ascertain, part of the two ‘glutei 
maximi,” or ‘larger muscles of the thigh.’ As soon as they had 
taken these away, they sewed up the wounds, plastered them 
over with cow-dung, and drove the animal forwards, while they 
divided among their party the still reaking steaks. 

“They wanted Mr. Pearce to partake of this meat, raw as it 
came from the cow, but lie was too much disgusted with the scene 
to comply with their offer; though he declared that he was so 
hungry at the time, that he could without remorse have eaten 
raw flesh, had the animal been killed in the ordinary way; a prac- 
tice which, I may here observe, he never could before be induced 
to adopt, notwithstanding its being general throughout the coun- 
try. The animal, after this barbarous operation, walked some- 
what lame, but nevertheless managed to reach the camp without 
any apparent injury, and immediately after their arrival, it was 
killed by the Worari, and consumed for their supper” —p. 231. 
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The following similitude between the Jews and Abyssinians 
partakes much of truth, with but a feeble effort of the imagination: 
«While the army remained on this spot, Mr. Pearce went out 
on an excursion with Badjerund Tesfos and Shalaka Lafsgee, 
and others of the Ras’s people, for the purpose of carrying off 
some cattle which were known to be secreted in the neighbour- 
hood. In this ebject the party succeeded, getting possession of 
more than three hundred oxen; but this was effected with very 
considerable loss; owing to a stratagem put in practice by Guebra 
Guro, and about fourteen of his best marksmen, who had placed 
themselves in a recumbent position on the overhanging brow of a 
rock, which was completely inaccessible, whence they picked off 
every man tliat approached within musket shot. Atone time 
Mr. Pearce was so near to this dangerous position, that he could 
understand every word said by Guebra Guro to his companions, 
and he distinctly heard him ordering his men not to shoot at 
either him (Mr. Pearce) or Ayto Lesfos, calling out to them at 
the same time with a strange sort of savage politeness, to keep 
out of the range of his matchlocks, as he was anxious that no 
harm should personally happen to them, addressing them very 
kindly by the appellation of +friends.’ | 
“On Mr. Pearce’s relating this incident to me, I was instantly 
struck with its similarity te some of the stories recorded in the 
Old Testament, particularly that of David “standing on the top 
ef a hill afar off, and crying to the people and to Abner, at the 
mouth of the cave, ‘answerest thou not Abner?’ and now see 
where the king’s spear is, and the cruize of water at his bolster.””* 
The reader conversant in Scripture, cannot fail, I conceive, to 
remark, in the course of this narrative, the general resemblance 
existing throughout between the manners of this people and those 
of the Jews previously to the reign of Solomon, at which period 
the connexions entered into by the latter with foreign powers, 
and the luxuries consequently introduced, seem ina great mea- 
sure to have altered the Jewish character. For my own part, I 


a 


* Vide Chapter 24th and 26th Samuel 1. in which many striking passages 
may be found applicable to the above-mentioned transactions, and Mr. Pearce 
might with great propriety, have said to Guebra Guro, as Saul said to David, 
“and thou hast shewed this day, that thou hast dealt well with me, forasmuch 
a3 when the Lord had delivered me into thy hands, thon killest me no*.” 
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confess, that I was so much struck with the similarity between 
the two nations during my stay in Abyssinia, that I could not 
help fancying at times that [ was dwelling among the Israelites, 
and that I had fallen back some thousand years upon a period 
when the King himself was a shepherd, and the princes of the 
land went out, riding on mules, with spears and slings to com- 
hat against the Philistines. It will be scarcely necessary for me 
to observe, that the feelings of the Abyssinians towards the Gal- 
la partake of the same inveterate spirit of animosity which ap. 
pears to have influenced the Israelites with regard to their hostile 
neighbours”’—p. 239. 

Mr. Salt has in many instances corrected the numerous mis- 
representations, of that celebrated traveller Mr. Bruce; who, from 
the impetuosity of an active and brilliant imagination, rather 
than from a disregard of veracity, appears to have too often mis- 
taken fiction for reality. In these corrections, our author seems 
wholly free from either envy or malice; and solely actuated by a 
Jove of truth, and the desire of establishing on a firm foundation, 
the renown and reputation of the literary pilgrim. This he has 
done in a frank and generous manner; praising the labours of Mr. 
Bruce, at the same time that he censures and exposes his devia- 
tions; and, in our opinion, he has elevated and confirmed the fame 
of that daring adventurer, by his salutary and liberal treatment 
of his work. 

At the river Tacazze, one of the upper branches of the Nile, 
our traveller indulged himself in a singular sport; the shooting of 
the hippopotamus. “Having sovn found a place adapted to the 
purpose we had in view, we stationed ourselves on a high over- 
hanging rock, which commanded the depth I have before mention- 
ed, and had not long remained in this spot before we discovered 
an hippopetanius, not more than twenty yards distant, rising on 
the surface. At first it came up very confidently, raising its 
enormous head out of the water, and snorting violently in a man- 
ner somewhat resembling the noise made by a porpus, At this 
instant three of us discharged our guns, the contents of which 
appeared to strike on its forehead; when it turned its head round 
with an angry scowl, made a sudden plunge, and sunk down to 
the bottom, uttering a kind of noise between a grunt and a 
roar. We for some minutes entertained very sanguine hopes, 
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that we had either killed or seriously wounded the animal, and 
momentarily expected to see the body float on the surface; but we 
soon discovered, that an hippopotamus is net so easily killed; for 
shortly afterwards, it again rose up close to the same spot, with 
somewhat more caution than before, but apparently not much con- 
cerned at what aad happened. Again we discharged our pieces, 
but with as little effect as the first shot; and though some of the 
party continued on their posts constantly firing at every hippopo- 
tamus that made its appearance, yet I am not sure that we made 
the slightest impression upon a single one of them. ‘This cap 
only be attributed to our having used leaden balls, which are too 
soft to enter the impenetrable skulls of these creatures, as we re 
peatedly observed the balls striking against their heads. Towards 
the latter part of the day, however, they began to come up with 
extreme weariness, merely thrusting their nostrils out of the 
stream, breathing hard, and spouting up the water like a fountain. 

“It appears from what we witnessed, that the hippopotainus 
cannot remain more than five or six minutes at a time under 
water, being obliged to come up to the surface in the course of 
some such intervals for the purpose of respiration. One of the 
most interesting parts of the amusement was to observe the ease 
with which these animals quietly dropped down to the bottom; for 
the water being very clear, we could distinctly see them so low as 
twenty feet beneath the surface. I should conceive, that the size of 
those that we saw did not exceed sixteen feet inlength, and their 
colour was a dusky brown, like that of the elephant”’—p. 276, 277. 

The insurmountable obstacles that hinder the opening of an 
intercourse with this barbarous country, are so obvious and for- 
midable, that even the natives are impressed with a conviction 
of their existence. 

“In the course of the ensuing night,” says Mr. Salt, “we paid 
our last visit to the Ras: he was much affected, and the parting 
was painful on both sides. During the visit, he again expressed, 
in the strongest terms, his gratitude to our sovereign, for re- 
garding the welfare of so remote a country: and expressed his 
most anxious wish to encourage, by every means in his power, 
an intercourse with Great Britain; at the same time, expressing 
with great sincerity his fears, that the country which he com- 
manded might not be able to supply any quantity of valuable 
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commodities sufficient to recompense our merchants for engag” 
ing in so precarious a trade: more especially as the Abyssinians 
were not much acquainted with commercial transactions, and 
the unsettled state of the provinces prevented the usual circula- 
tion of gold and other articles which are brought from the inte- 
ricur. Could any plan, however, be arranged for obviating these 
difficulties, he assured me, that he would most readily concur 
in carrying it into effect, though, he observ.d, it would be use- 
less for him to interfere with the Mahometans on the coast, so 
long as they had a naval superiority in the Red Sea. There was 
so mich good sense in these remarks, and they so exactly cor- 
responded with my own views of the subject, that they did not 
admit of any reply: except the declaration, that I would never 
lose sight of the interests of Abyssinia, and that I was disposed 
to think, that his majesty’s ministers would find a pleasure in 
doing their utmost to promote the welfare of his country. This 
and similar conversation had engaged us from two o’clock, A. M. 
till day light, when we rose to take our leave. The old man, 
on this occasion, got up from his couch, and attended us to the 
door of his hall, where he stood watching us, with tears running 
down his face, until we were fairly out of sight”—p. 298. 

The good old Ras, and our author, have both omitted to note 
one of the most potent obstacles to a commerce with Abyssinia; 
which is, the inveterate disposition of the people to theft and 
begging. They are literally, like all the Africans, a commu- 
nity of robbers and beggars; and what prayers and petitions can- 
not procure, force and pillage will extort. The work before us, 
as well as others, is replete with proofs of this incorrigible bar- 
barity and savage nature. Who could trade with such a people, 
except under the guns of a garrison, or an army? 

Among their savage customs is that of marriage, though they 
profess to be a christian people—* Marriage, in this country, 
appears, generally speaking, to be a mere civil institution; the 
priests being rarely called in to sanction the rites. When a 
man is desirous of marrying a girl, he directly applies to her 
parents, or nearest relations, and their consent being once ob- 
tained the matter is considered as settled, the girl herself being 
very seldom consulted upon the question. The next subject to 
be arranged is the dower which the girl is to bring, consisting 
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of so many wakeas of gold, a certain number of cattle, muskets, 
or pieces of cloth: and this generally occasions, as in most other 
countries, very serious difficulty, the husband naturally con- 
sidering the interest of his wife identified with his own in the 
bargain which he has to make with her parents or friends. ‘This 
important point being once adjusted, no farther difficulty occurs: 
the friends of both parties assemble, the marriage is declarec, 
and, alter a day spent in festivity, the bride is carried to the 
house of her husband, either on his shoulders, or those of his 
friends; the mother, at parting with her daughter, strenuously 














enjoining the husband to a strict performance of the conjugal 
rites. If the husband should subsequently find just cause to 
doubt the integrity of his wife, the union is immediately dis- 
solved, and the girl is sent back to her family in disgrace: ou 
the contrary, if the proof required by the custom of the country 
can be produced, it is given over on the following day to the 
mother, or nearest female relative of the bride, and is preserved 
as a testimony in favour of the wife, to be brought forward on 
any future quarrel with the husband. 

~The wife never changes her name: and the property received 
in dower is kept apart from the husband's, as the wife be- 
comes entitled to the whole of it, should any misbehaviour on 
his part compel her to quit his house. Should the parties agree 
to separate, terms of accommodation are settled between thei: 
but if the lady prove unfaithful, then the husband possesses the 
right of dismissing her from his house, and of retaining her 
dowry for his own use. Adultery, however, must be clearly 
proved before a husband can venture to repudiate his wife, as 
nothing less than being caught in the fact can justify a recourse 
to this extremity. In the event of their parting amicably, which 
is said rarely to occur, the sons remain with the father, and the 
daughters go away with the mother. These are tie general rule- 
which guide the conduct of the great body of the people. The 
chiefs of high rank, and women of guality, may be considered, 
ina certain degree, as exempt from all rule, their conduct in 
these respects being restrained by scarcely any other laws tian 
those which the power and Gouseguence of their respective 
relatives impose, who always interfere on such occa- 
sons. as parties concerned, “There exicts, as I have before 
14 
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mentioned, a more holy kind of marriage, practised in the coun- 
try, where the parties take the communion together, which is 
sanctioned by the priests. This, I was given to understand, be- 
comes of rarer occurrence every year, the people, in general, pre- 
ferring the simple compact, which can be dissolved at plea- 
sure. —p. S06. 

Their burials are still marked by more monstrous features of 
ferocity and savageness. 

Mr. Salt pays a handsome tribute of praise to Dr. Johnson’s 
translation of Jerome Lobo’s voyage to Abyssinia; the first lite- 
rary attempt of the Great Cham; he allows it to have all the 
merit it could claim, that of being a judicious selection of the 
most interesting parts of the Jesuit’s Narrative. 

In conclusion, we have only to observe of Mr. Salt, that we 
have perused his work with great pleasure; we admire the can- 
dour of his mind, the simplicity of his narrative, and the vera- 
city which he maintains in the minutest detail, and least im- 
portant dates. In the chapter upon the ancient history of 
Abyssinia, he has displayed great erudition, and shown 
himself possessed of a critic:] and sound judgment. His con- 
jectures are always ingenious, and his deductions mostly correct. 
He has all the learning of Humboldt, without any of his ridicu- 
lous pedantry; he is superiour in spirit and sentiment, because 
he is not a bigot; and his travels are more interesting, because 
they combine moral with. physical knowledge, and man is not 
made a slave to the tyranny of science. ‘The style of the work 
before us is perspicuous and familiar; the diction easy, elegant, 
and flowing, with a few occasional lapses into negligence, that 
appear slovenly and vulgar; but this fault is rare, and does not 
offend, where general correctness pervades the composition. In 
truth, Salt is a classick traveller, with whom we can never be 
displeased; for he is never romantic in his stories, or visionary 
in his anticipations, like Chateaubriand; but manly, sensible, 
and daring, he adheres to facts, reasons like a human philoso- 
pher, and helieves hike a rational sceptick; by which we mean 
this, and no more, than his travels are void of the fashionable 
defects, and that his head and his heart, may be credited, and 
relied on, without the danger of absurdity, or the pain of de- 
ception. S 
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Researches on America; being an attempt to settle some points relative to the 
Aborigines of America, ce. By anofficer of the United States Army. Bal. 
timore: Coale €¢ Maxwell. 1816. Octavo pp. 130. 


Iw the Ist. No. of this Journal, we took occasion to call the 
attention of our readers to a desideratum in literature, suggested 
by Mr. Gibbon in a note to the first volume of his history. We 
there endeavoured to awaken the ambition of “our American 
scholars” te a display of their genius and erudition, in the pro- 
duction of a work which, in the words of Mr. Gibbon, should lay 
open the connexion between the languages and manners of nations, 
and, by tracing the customs of various people to their origin, ex 
plain the characteristick features which mark the gradual separa- 
tion of mankind into distinct societies. We have now to con- 
gratulate the learned world, on the possession of a work, on the 
plan here proposed, and our country, that its author is enrolled 
among her native sons. No class of society in our country have 
better opportunities for the prosecution of such inquiries, than 
the gentlemen of the army, who are, for the most part, men ot 
liberal education and enlightened minds, and whose trequent 
change of station enables them to become acquainted with every 
thing that can aid their researches, in every part of the continent. 
We sincerely rejoice to see, in the work before us, a proof that 
their !zisure and opportunities are not always thrown away. 

The author commences with the inquiry, which, notwithstan- 
ding the laborious investigation of su many learned writers, has 
never yet been disencumbered of its original obscurity: whence 
come the men and animals ef America? In answering this ques- 
tion, he attempts, in the first place, to show the absurdity of th 
speculations in which philosophers have generally indulged; and, 
in a particular manner, to point out the inconsistencies attending 
tie commonly received opinion of Dr. Robertson, that the human 
race passed from Asia to America at Behrings Straits, where the 

two continents are only divided by a few leagues,and where, in 
the winter, there is an easy communication from one to the other, 
by means of the ice. ‘To controvert this hypothesis, the authoz 
assumes as a fact, founded upon the veneral laws of divine pro- 
vidence, that men and animals arrived by the same passage wher- 
ever that was: and. from the utter inpossibility thatthe latter conld 
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have reached this continent by the passage referred to, he de- 
duces as an irresistible conclusion, that the former came by some 
other route. In addition to this powerful argument, is adduced 
the well known fact. that the Fsquimaux, arace of savages inha- 
biting the islands which form a part of the road over which Dr. 
Robertson supposes that the Asiaticks travelled into America, 
bear noresemblance whatever to the natives of either continent. 
Dut let us hear how the author himself manages these arguments: 

“This proposed route for the emigration of mankind from Asia to 4meri- 
ca, is, inthe very commencement, opposed by the striking fact, that at Beh- 
ring’s Straits, the precise spot where Dr. Robertson believes manto have 
rrossed over from one continent to the other, there isa very widely extended 
race of men interposed, who are utterly dissimilar to either Asiatics or Ame- 
ricans. This raceis the Esquimaux, who, as Dr. Robertson himself ac- 
knowledges, bear a near resemblance to the northern Europeans, and none 
tothe American Indians. 

“This fact, so directly adverse to the Doctor’s general theory, obliges 
him to form a new opinion as to the origin of the Esquimaux, whom he sup- 
poses to be descendants from the Norwegians and Icelanders. But is it pro- 
bable, I was near saying possible, that within the time that has elapsed 
since the fourteenth century, the Norwegians could have been degraded from 
their lofty stature down to that of Esquimans? Can we suppose, moreover, 
that any people, used to the comforts of civilized life, would stay in the 
most dreary, desolate, and unfruitful region on earth, in a tract of country 
‘where the cold is so excessive, that ten degrees farther to the south than 
Rehring’s Straits, every aqueous and fermented liquor is frozen, notwith- 
standing the efforts of man, and where even spirits of wine are reduced by 
the frost to the consistence of oil? Is it possible, I say, that any thing short 
of actual compulsion could have induced a people that had ever been familiar 
with a better fate, to remain in an abode so uninviting and dismal? An answer 
in the affirmative would be opposed to every known spring of human action. 

“Mr. Pennant, though the most able defender of Dr. Robertson’s opinion, 
observes, that the Norwegians, when they first landed in America, found the 
Fisquimaux already there, and gave them the name of Skreelingues, or dwarf- 
ish people, from their small stature—See .irctic Zoology, Introduct.—vol. 1 
p. 164. 

“But the facts most strongly opposed to 2 migration to America by way 
of Beliring’s Straits, may be deduced from the utter impossibility of animals 
ever reaching this continent by that route; and if they could not arrive in 
this way, the theory is indefensible; for we must believe, that men and 


animals did come by the same passage, wherever such passage may have 


lain. Yo admit the conirarv, would be a libel on the proceedings of the 
Deity, who, without a deviation from his uniform wisdom and simplicity of 
design, could not have provided two ways, when one only was necessary, 
“his must be obvious to the lowest capacity. 
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“Some persons, however, have the hardihood to contend, that men and 
animals did pass by Behring’s Straits to America, Such an allegation as this, 
supposes that animals living now only in the hottest parts of America, such 
as the guanas, alligators, monkies, parrots, and a vast number more, actually 
past [passed] in the winter, within the arctic circle, through a cold that con- 
geals spirits of wine! For the writers who maintain this hypothesis, have 
been necessarily obliged to make them pass in the winter, in order that they 
may (might) avail themselves of a bridge of solid ice, forty miles in length, 
which, during this season, connects the two worlds together. Besides, is 
not all herbage either killed or covered with snow, for hundreds of miles, 
both on the Asiatic and the American side of the Strait, during the incle- 
mencies of winter?” 

Having thus, as he thinks, satisfactorily shown the insuperable 
difficulties attending the common solution of this question, the 
author proceeds to unfold his own views of the subject; which 
differ from those of of the Abbé Clavigero, only as to the locality 
of the continuous land, which, that philosopher supposed, once 
united the old and new worlds. Our author believes that this 
connecting land, occupied the present site of the Atlantick and 
Pacifick Oceans; that by this route men and animals passed from 
the old world; and that the islands which now appear in those 
seas are the summits of mountains that escaped the general sub- 
mersion. In support of this new opinion. he attempts first to 
establish, that the seas and lands do not now uccupy the same re- 
lative positions that they did immediately after the sinking of the 
waters of Noah’s flood, and that therefore a second division of 
the earth must have taken place since that event; he then endea- 
vours to prove the precise point, both of time and. locality, at 
which this division took place. We must refer those of our rea- 
ders, who are desirous of following the author through his nume- 
rous authorities, ancient and modern, sacred and profane, to the 
work itself; where, if he does not become a proselyte to the opi- 
nions, he will, at least, be compelled to acknowledge the profound 
erudition and deep research of the ingenious author. The con- 

clusions which are drawn from all these authorities we shall give 
in the authors own words: 

“We must now close that part of our work which goes directly to prove 
the submersion of land in the sea; and shall only remark, that the consider- 
able number of traditions and facts having an almost immediate refereyce to 
this very ancient time, must strike the reader as no feeble evidence in our 
favour: their universality also shows how great a body of land must have been 
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destroved, and we are emboldened to say, from the present appearance of the 
earth, its islands, and the circumstances connected with them, that we be 
lieve there was land of very considerable extent in the Pacific, Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, no doubt much shattered and broken, yet still not to sucha 
degree as to hinder men and animals from roaming through their extended 
parts. During this state of things, or in Peleg’s days, two thousand six hun. 
dred years before Christ, whilst men and animals were traversing the world, the 
division of the earth took place, which was about three hundred years after man 
was forced from Babel. By this sinking of the earth, numbers of men and 
animals were Coubtless destroyed. ‘The new formed islands, however, pre- 
served many, and thus early severed from the rest of the world, these frag. 
ments of the human family have remained through successive generations, 
when the spirit of navigation and modern enterprise once more united the 
links between them and their brother men.” 

The author next enters into an examination of some interest- 
ing particulars, connected with the islands of the Pacifick Ocean; 
ridicules the idea that they were peopled by emigrations from one 
to the other; and adduces the similarity of dialect, between the 
inhabitants of all these islands respectively, and the American 
Indians, as strong corroborative testimony in favour of his theory. 
Almost all the navigators in the Pacifick Ocean have noted, with- 
out being able to account Jor the prevalence of the Otaheitan di- 
alect in so many widely separated islands, extending, according 
to Captain Cook, from New Zealand in the South, as far as the 
Sandwich islands to the North, and from Easter island to the 
New Hebrides. The hypothesis of our author offers a plain and 
easy solution of this difficulty, and certainly possesses greater 
verisimilitude than any other which we have seen; more particu- 
larly if Sir William Jones and Professor Barton are correct in 
their respective remarks, concerning the dialects of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and tliose of the islands of the Pacifick, all of 
which, according to the former, are derived from the Sanscrit, 
the original root of nearly all the Eastern languages. 

With regard to animals, the author anticipates an objection to 
his theory, founded on the fact, that all the families of either 
continent, are not to be found in the others and answers it by 
retorting the question upen his antagonists, as it respects those 
countries known to be connected together, and between which, 
therefore, no other impediment than difference of climate ex- 
isted, to prevent the migration of theirrespective animals, We 
confess that we think, the one question may be answered just as 
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satisfactorily as the other; and that, considering the invincible 
obstacles, that would have opposed the attempts of many of our 
animals, to pass in any other way, than by a continuous land, the 
author has said all that can be said on the subject, when he 
affirms that “some animals by their own will, or instinct, have 
chosen to quit the old world for this, and others equally unre; 
strained, chose [have chosen | to stay.” 

Our author concludes this first division of his work, with some 
brief notices of the people of South America, taken principally 
from the Abbé Clavigero, and introduced chiefly with a view to 
aid the reader in a better understanding of the analysis, which 
is afterwards given, of Indian institutions, religion, polity, Xe. 
But the traditions of many of these Indians tend also, in a great 
measure, to confirm the chronological accuracy of the author, in 
the early date at which he has fixed the peopling of this con- 
tinent. 

We come now to the Analysis of Indian Institutions, &e, 
which is by far the most interesting portion of the volume. It 
has been remarked, by almost every scientifick traveller, that 
there exists a wonderful similarity in some of the customs, reli- 
gious ceremonies and mysteries of every people, of which we 
have any knowledge; a similarity in many instances so striking, 
that it seems impossible to resist the belief, that they are all de- 
rived from one common origin, and that this origin must be fixed 
at a period antecedent to the general deluge. To explafn this 
extraordinary fact, almost as many theories have been formed, as 
there have been writers on the subject; and yet not one of them 
has carried the investigation beyond some individual nation, 
formed after the dispersion of mankind, and which, according to 
the whim, caprice, or prejudice of the theorist, is made the fa- 
voured mother of ali the knowledge in the rest of the world. 
We must, however, except from this general charge, an obscure 
French writer, whose work on the modes of worship prevalent 
among mankind, previous to idolatry, lias lately fallen into our 
hands, and who seems in some degree, to have anticipated our 
author, in the opinion which he labours to establish. It is a so- 
litary effort of imagination in a dull volume of nonsense, which 
we feel assured escaped the researches of the author under 
] PyieW, or his candour,. so conspicuous on every other occasion, 
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would not have permitted him to conceal his knowledge of it. 
The theory is so plain and simple, and so completely sufficient to 
éxplain every difficulty on the subject, that we are only surprised 
that it has not been sooner hit upon, and adopted by all philoso- 
phers. The author supposes, that a regular system of idolatry, 
and a considerable degree of knowledge, in science and the arts, 
were common to mankind, when it pleased the Almighty to con- 
found the language at Babel, and to scatter them over the earth; 
and that these common ideas of religion, arts, manners, &c. were 
thus carried to the different parts of the world, which Providence 
had assigned to particular tribes or families. The common cen- 
tral country, therefore, from which all the nations of the earth 
have proceeded, our author affirms to have been the Plain of 
Shinaar. 

The account which the author has given of the Mexicans, their 
religious ceremonies, customs, manners, polity, astronomical and 
ehronological knowledge, &c. is minute and extremely interest- 
ing; but as the curious reader will prefer to examine the 900k for 
himself, we shall content ourselves with one more extract, and 
conclude this review with some remarks upon the execution of 
the work. 


“It must be evident, (says the author) from the analysis which we have 
just finished, that the Mexicans, &c. were nota rude and barbarously igno- 
rant people, but on the contrary, that they possessed a very considerable 
degree of knowledge, not only of the arts, but also of some of the sciences; 
which knowledge they have correctly preserved through so many centuries, 
that the sources whence it was derived have long since been forgotten. 
This knowledge is, however, radically and positively the same with much 
of the learning of ancient Mgypt, Hindostan, Chaldea, &c.; yet under these 
circumstances, we find the language and character of the American Indians, 
totally dissimilar to any nation or people whom history has preserved re- 
cords of. The deduction from this is evident, namely, that this knowledge, 
&c. must have been obtained at that time, when all mankind used one 
language and had an equal opportunity of receiving information. 

“That the Mexicans and other Americans cannot be derived from any 
nation or people of the old world, is clear, else we should find them using 
the same cycles, years, months, emblems, deities, traditions, &c. We 
ought to find a pointed similarity in language, manners, dress, &c. But 
can this be done? No: similarity or parallels may be brought forward like 
we have done, which show a connexion to have existed once between thi 
aborigines of America and the nations of the old world in a general way; 
but inno manner ean it be shown, that any nation of the globe has such 
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an individual and unique resemblance to the Americans, as could induce 
us to believe them colonies, or emigrants trom such a people: else would 
not iearning, talent and genius, have shown a similarity, when the Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Welsh, Norwegians, Tartars, and in fact every 
nation of Europe or Asia, with a few exceptions, have been supposed by 
different writers to have colonized America. 

“We find our Indians have very correct traditions of the flood, and con- 
fusion of languages; but after this latter event, the chain which connected 
them with the old world is broken. Cush, Belus, Nimrod, and others, may 
be found in most of the mythologies of the world when carefully analysed; 
but our Indians relate nothing of these mighty personages—a proof of their 
very early separation from the old world, before the greatness of these men 
had spre. t over the different parts of the earth. 

“This antiquity of the Mexicans and other Americans, is apparent from 
all their institutions, rites, &c. being of the most ancient invention and 
discovery, as we have proved by the earliest writings of the old world, and 
from na‘ions widely separated. 

“Now had they migrated much later than the time we have supposed, we 
should find them using many inventions, &c. which have been known from 
great antiquity, to have existed in the old world. Another argument in 
favour of our hypothesis, is, that men and animals never could have reached 
America under present circumstances. 

“And both men and animals can arrive in America by one andthe same 
wean or Way—circumstances which cannot be answered or accounted for 
by any other theory yet known. This alone is a very considerable argu- 
ment in our favour; for according to the great Newton, we must not admit 
more causes of natural things than those which are sufficient to account fur 
natural phenomena. 

“Sir William Jones says, that the Hindoos, old Persians, Ethiopians, 
Egyptians, Phonicians, Greeks, ‘Tuscans, Scythians or Goths, Celts, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Peruvians, had an ammemorial connexion with one 
another; and as there appears no reason for believing that they were a colony 
from any one of those nations, or any one of those nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded from the same common central 
country. See Asiat. Researches, vol. 1. p. 430. 

“Thus has this great and learned writer supported our hypothesis; and 
with his weighty opinion we conclude an essay which has in many other 
passages been entirely supported by the deserved greatness of his illus- 
trious name.” 

Having thus given a view of our author’s opinions, it now 
only remains to express our judgment of the work—the most 
unpleasant, but the most essential part of a critick’s duty. To 
the author’s philosophy we are disposed to pay a ready and will- 
ig homage. The theory which he advances, is the theory 
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of common sense; the facts adduced in support of it are well 
chosen, numerous, and, so far as a subject of mere conjecture 
will admit of it, well applied. His arguments are clear and 
comprehensive, and so ingeniously managed as to offer the 
strongest testimony in favour of the Sacred Volume, while at 
the same time they derive their chief support from its authenti- 
city. He investigates the stores of knowledge with the labour 
and patience of a determined philosopher, and makes his de- 
ductions fairly. But here, we are sorry to say, our praise must 
stop. The arrangement of his subjects is defective in the ex- 
treme. He frequently inverts the natural order of ratiocination, 
by giving his inferences first and his premises, if such a mode 
of expression may be allowed, afterwards. ‘There is none of 
that lucidus ordo, that clear and perspicuous method, which we 
have a right to look for in a work of science. Indeed, if it were 
not for the avowal of the author to the contrary, at the end of 
the volume, we should have been tempted to believe that his note 
book had gone to the press, without his knowledge; and that it 
contained the mere outlines of a plan hereafter to be filled up, 
the foundation and materials for a noble and magnificent super- 
structure, which it was his intention to erect at his leisure. 
Nor is its defective arrangement, the only fault of the work be- 
fore us; the style is every where loose and negligent; it does not 
seem to be a correct picture of the author’s mind: he thinks like 
a philosopher, and speaks like a common man: his sentiments 
are bold, while his language is feeble. The diction is often low 
and unsuited to the subject; the construction of the sentences 
frequently ungrammatical, and the phrases sometimes vulgar. 
In many places the reader is left to guess at the author’s mean- 
ing, by a comprehensive, etcwtera, sometimes including several 
distinct references, and sometimes having no reference at all. 
In some pages of his book, this labour-saving machine, §c. 
occurs not less than eight or nine times. We have not forgot- 
ten that the Editor, by a short advertisement “to the reader,” 
has charitably endeavoured to exonerate the author from many 
of the “errours and imperfections” of his work; nor are we ig- 
norant, how much it is in the power of Editors and Printers. to 
injure the reputation of an author. We are willing to allow, to 








hoth these agents, their full share of blame, on the present oc- F 
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casion: but still there is enough, which manifestly belongs to the 
author, to justify our censure. And all these faults, it is evi- 
dent, proceed from mere carelessness: for we can never believe 
that a man possessing so much sound erudition, so intimately 
acquainted with the best writers, could not express his ideas, 
with appropriate elegance, if he would take the trouble to do so. 

We are surprised that the author, who must have had exten- 
sive opportunities of consulting the most valuable libraries, did 
not meet with the Rev. Mr. Davies’s Celtic Researches, or if he 
did, that he has not taken advantage of his excellent observa- 
tions, on the state of the arts and sciences among the Antedilu- 
vians, and the probable degree of knowledge preserved to the 
world by the family of Noah. His researches on the origin of 
language, ceremonies and customs, display a fund of intorma- 














tion more valuable, in our opinion, because less visionary, than 
those of Sir William Jones. 

Should our author determine to publish another edition of his 
work under his own eye, (and we sincerely hope that our re- 
marks may be received as an inducement for him to do so) we 
feel assured that it will be in his power, to attain the same high 
rank in the literary world, which must even now be readily as- 
signed him in the scientifick. W. 








MISCELLANY. 
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BS VIEW 
OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING 
(Continued from page 25—vol. 11. ) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Of Polite Learning in America. 


In opening our research into American learning, a prospect of 
mingled splendeur and gloom, bursts upon our view. ‘The pro- 
mises of genius inspire us with hope, and the disasters of expe- 


‘@ Hence, strike us with despair. But amidst this confusion of light 
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and darkness, the fancy of the Patriot catches the spark of en- 
thusiasm, and flames with a desire of excellence, that blinds him 
to asenseof danger. ‘The ambition of fame, the fear of disgrace, 
and the consciousness of power, urge him to attempt excellence, 
and brave criticism; and while he is aware of the danger of mis- 
carriage, he is animated by the nobler feelings of a laudable fame, 
that whisper a recompense of renown, to him who shall advance 
the national character, and place the genius of the country, ona 
permanent basis. 

No nation affords a faithful analogy to the literary condition of 
America, except the remote colonies of ancient Greece. Athens, 
like England, propagated her literature and science. in her own 
language, at the same time, and in the same direction, that she 
extended her manners, morals, habits, economy, and politicks, to 
distant regions, by the emigration of her citizens, and the forma- 
tion of new republicks; by colonizing unpeopled tracts, and im- 
parting civility, opulence, and refinement, to countries before 
desert. barbarous, and barren. 

It is a circumstance worthy of peculiar remark. because simi- 
lar to our own condition, that the colonies of that fascinating em- 
pire. never grew to distinguished eminence in science and letters, 
whilst they continued to receive their intellectual nourishment, 
and pleasures, from their mother city. The productive nature of 
the Attick clime, was inferiour to that of her colonies. The for- 
mer, therefore, required the necessaries of life, to be brought to 
them from the latter, where the soil was more fertile and luxuri- 
ant. ‘This gave the Athenians the superiority of lords over their 
labourers. ‘They thus possessed Icisure to cultivate their genius; 
they had the noblest stage, for its display and exhibition; and 
while they flung the toils of life on their colonists, they were them- 
selves free from those sordid fetters, that incessant labour, and 
ambition of gain, fasten on the intellect. 


“For just experience tells, in every soil, 
“That those that think must govern those that toil.” 


The Athenians, therefore, rose to predominant perfection; and 


tie colonies sunk to desponding dulness, when compared with 
the more brilliant renown, and sublimer genius of their ambitions 
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[ think the parrailel between Athens and her colonies, and 
America and England, is striking and important; and illustrates 
by ernerience a truth of an interesting nature, to our future pro- 
pri .s in polite learning. 

Our climate is remarkable for the same fertility, and exube- 
rance that constituted the importance of the Athenian colonies. 
Our habits and locality, incline us to cultivate the soil, and en- 
gage incommerce. We produce an abundant harvest, at a trifling 
expense of toil. The wants of England, and the necessities of 
continental Europe, require a supply from our redundant pro- 
ducts: while the opulence, leisure, and learning of the British, 
allow them to cultivate their genius, by bestowing a recompense 
of honour, distinction, and emolument, on every degree of en- 
terprising ability. England, therefore, is better able to promote 
genius, and disseminate learning, than we are; though we are 
equally capable of giving birth to great minds. On the othe: 
hand, we seem at present, better fitted to encourage commerce, 
and extend wealth. 

The Athenian colonies produced many sublime geniuses of 
every description. But they were nurtured, and brought to the 
highest pitch of excellence, not in their natal colonies and Isles, 
hutin the bosom of Athens; which as the centre of wisdom and 
learning, and, like the primary planet of science, attracted as her 
satellites, the other portions of the world. Persons of taste, and 
ambition, resorted from every country, to this universal mart, to 
acquire the most accomplished education, and imbibe the wisdom 
of their most eloquent philosophers, orators, and poets. 

In the same manner, America has brought into existence, 
inany suneriour and ingenious minds; but she has nourished, and 
natured few. By the superiority of her institutions, in polite 
learning, they have been irresistibly allured to Great Britain, for 
the cultivation of their powers. By her superiour patronage, and 
encouragement, they have been persuaded to remain there, as a 
place of permanent abode. Nor can their choice be condemned, 
or their partiality censured. England holds out allurements of 
glory, honour, and riches; while America, without the taste to en- 
courage, has not the will to reward: and offers nothing to the en- 
terprise of literary genius; who must abandon its pursuits, or 


perish for want. in its native country. Numerous instances ot! 
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this emigration of genius, might be cited, by which we have lost 
the laurels and renown, of valour and genius. But when we 
mention Sir Benjamin West, the force of so illustrious an exam- 
ple, may convince us of the truth of the remark, and incite us to 
remedy so considerable a blemish on the national character. 

Such are the features of similitude, between Grecian and Ame- 
rican learning. But let us penetrate from the countenance to the 
heart, and observe the springs of action, as well as describe the 
symptoms of deficiency. It is not our mere addiction to trade, 
that proves inauspicious tothe splendid career of letters; but the 
habits superinduced by the perversion of commerce, and the taste 
that is banished. by the ignorance of the avaricious. 

The greatest obstacle to literary improvement, is the inveterate 
passion of gain, which our original needy condition, and com- 
mercial character, have formed through every rank of life. and 
kind of occupation. Not merely the merchant, and the trades- 
man, covet excessive affluence, and pant in its toilsome acquisi- 
tion, for this is a happy and a natural characteristick of their 
professions! but more liberal people sacrifice every noble quality, 
to the passion of profit. Statesmen, Lawyers, and Physicians: 
forego the illustrious distinctions, of superieur intellect, and 
creative knowledge, for the flimsy applause of wealth, and the 
fugitive gratifications of pleasure. It is the universal ambition, 
contagious as the infection of a plague, by which every other pas- 
sage to the mind, and the heart, is obstructed. Learning is only 
esteemed, patronized, and admired, as it is subservient to this end. 
If the works of an author enrich the Bookseller, the interest of 
the latter prompts him to excite the genius of the former. If the 
Bookseller is already rich, his wealth proves a greater recommen- 
dation to the work, than the most brilliant genius of a poor au- 
thor, whose manuscript is estimated by the faded bloom of his 
coat, and both are concluded to be worthless, because tarnished 
in their exteriour! 


“But scarce observ’d, the knowing and the bold, 
“Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold; 

“Wide wasting pest! that rages unconfin’d, 

“And crowds with crimes the records of mankind.” 


lt cannot be affirmed, that polite learning languishes in Ame- 
rica, either from a wantof opulence, or of Igisure. But the idle 
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will not sacrifice sensuality to intellect, and the rich are insensi- 
ple to the charms of a laudable ambition. Individual patronage, 
therefore. cannot be expected, where a sense of glory and repu- 
tation is wanting; and popular encouragement will not be afford- 
ed where a general avidity for sound reading, and a discriminat- 
ing and pure taste, do not prevail among the people. ‘To the 
want of taste, and of a habit of reading, then, must we ascribe 
our deliciency. By what means shall the first be improved, and 
the latter extended? 

Does tic great importation of foreign literature, obstruct the 
advancement of netive genius? Experience and analogy in other 
nations answer in the negative. ‘The English have always free- 
ly adopted, and widely diffused the writings of the French; and 
the latter have reciprocated the practice. ‘The Germans have 
borrowed from both, and the French have imported from the 
Germans. Yet they have all flourished in learning, and improv- 
ed in taste. Must some other cause, then, explain the paucity 
of native productions, andthe penury of original genius? I think 
not. We are placed in circumstances, that essentially differ 
from those of. any European nations. The numbers of our read- 
ing community are, comparatively, very limited; and the sale of 
an American production, will not pay the author for his M.S. 
and the Bookseller for his trouble. But imported works, coming 
lree of the expense of a copy-right, afford the Bookseller a higher 
gain, and it becomes his interest, and therefore his business, to 
throw every obstacle in the way of original works; and to dispirit 
and chill the enterprising exertion, and ardent hopes of American 
genius. Should the importation of new books, then, be prohibit- 
ed, or checked, by legal restraints? Such aremedy would be 
worse than the disease, as it would extinguish every motive to 
emulation, and remove the means of an improved taste, and a 
habit of general reading. It seems, therefore, we must be re- 
signed to the continuance of the evil, till it gradually corrects 
itself; or till the habit of reading becomes incorporated with the 
wants of the people, and every man deems a book as necessary 
to h shappiness and comfort, as a dinner, or an estate. To this 
condition of universal reading, has England gradually arrived; 
alter having once been as Jow as ourselves, in point of literary 
taste and patronage. 
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In 1667, Dr. Johnson relates. that Milton “sold his copy of 
‘Paradise Lost. to Samuel Simmons, for an immediate payment 
“of five pounds, with a stipulation to receive five pounds more, 
‘‘when thirteen hundred should be sold of the first edition; and 
“again five pounds after the sale of the same number of the se- 
“cond edition; and another five pounds after the same sale of the 
“third. None of the three editions were to be extended beyond 
“fifteen hundred copies.” 

“The sale,’ continues Dr. Johnson, “gave him in two years a 
“right to his second payment, for which the receipt was signed 
“April 26, 1669. The second edition was not given till 1674; it 
‘“was printed in small octavo, and the number of books was in- 
‘creased to twelve, by a division of the seventh and twelfth; 
‘and some other small improvements were made. ‘The third 
“edition was published in 1678; and the widow to whom the copy 
‘was then to devolve, sold her claims to Simmons for eight 
“nounds, according to her receipt given December 21, 1680. 
«Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole right to Bra- 
«‘bason Aylmer for twenty-five pounds: and Aylmer sold to Jacob 
«“Touson half, August 17, 1683, and half March 24, 1690, at a 
“price considerably enlarged.” 

Speaking of the slow sale, and limited circulation of Paradise 
Lost, the same writer observes, that ‘the sale,if it be considered, 
‘will justify the publick. Those who have no power to judge of 
‘past times, but by their own, should always doubt their conclu- 
“sions. The call for books was not,in Milton’s age, what it is in 
“the present. ‘To read was not then a general amusement: nei- 
‘ther traders, nor often gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced 
‘by ignorance. ‘The women had not then aspired to literature, 
‘nor was every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. 
Those, indeed, who professed learning, were not less learned 
“than at any other time; but of that middle race of students who 
‘read for pleasure or accomplishment. and who buy the numerous 


“products of modern typography, the number was then compa- 
-ratively small. To prove the paucity of readers, it may be 
‘‘suflicient to remark, that the nation had been satisfied, from 
1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, with only two editions of 
“the works of Shakespeare, which probably did not togethe: 
“make one thousand copies.” 
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At the present day, in England, three thousand pounds is rea- 
dily given for a poem, produced by the most admired genius: 
while twenty-eight pounds was the total sum, received by the 
author and his relations for Paradise Lost! ‘The example, and the 
improvement, may reasonably inspire the most unbounded hope. 
There is a season when the seed must be committed to the earth: 
the influence of the elements must contribute to its growth, and 
the abundance of the harvest, at last rewards the toil of the hus- 
bandmwan. 

Every American must regret with a sigh, that this harvest has 
not arrived, in our polite learning. But while we drop the tear 
of sympathy, for the neglected genius of Wilson, let us take the 
evidence of his experience, for our deficiency in taste, and back 
wardness in yielding encouragement to elegant literature. 

The author of the American Ornithology, has been equalled 
by few of the votaries of Apollo, in unconquerable perseverance, 
stern sedulity, and active enterprise. The following are some 
of the incidents he records, while on an excursion to the east. 
ward, with the design of procuring subscriptions to his splendid 
work: 

“From several individuals, in this journey,” says his elegant 
Biographer, “Mr. Wilson experienced the most polite and en- 
“couraging attentions: but from others, and those,too,from whom 
“most was expected, he met a reception of an opposite nature, 
“the rudeness of which we should hesitate to record, if the 
“facts were not supported by his own declaration. From his 
“private journal, we have taken the following extracts:” 

‘Arrived at : waited on Doctor 








, principal of the semi- 
‘nary. It was near dusk before I could see him: and our conver 

‘sation, which was held on the steps leading to the house, occu- 
‘pied about five minutes. He considered the volume too expensive 
‘for any class of readers about this town. He behaved with cold 
‘indifference—turned over a few leaves without any seeming 
‘interest: and said, that as far as he could see (it was nearly 
‘dark) it looked well—returned the volume, and we parted. If, 
‘as Principal of this College, this literary luminary shed no more 
‘cheering influence over the exertions of his pupils, than he did 
‘on the author of American Ornithology. I don't much wonder 
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‘that storms and tempests should desolate this seminary, and 
‘damp the energies of its inhabitants.’ 

‘Arrived at . Called on the Governor at the Health-office; 
‘there were several gentlemen in company. Tle turned over a 





‘few leaves very carelessly; asked some trifling questions; and 
‘then threw the book down, saying —I doit intend to give an 
shundred and twenty dollars for the knowledge of birds.” 'Tak- 
‘ing up a newspaper, he began to read. I lifted the book, and 
‘without saying a word, walked off with a smile of contempt for 
‘this very polite, and very learned Governor. If science de- 
‘pended on such animals as these, the very name would long ere 
‘now have been extinct.’ 

‘The City Recorder declared, that he never read or bouglit 
‘books on animals, fishes, plants, or birds—/e saw no use in them! 
‘Yet this same reptile could not abstain from acknowledging the 
‘beauty of tne plates of my Ornithology.’ 

“If Mr. Wilson.” observes his Biographer, ‘had been treated 
“with disrespect by the vulgar or illiterate, he would have im- 
‘sputed it to the right cause—a want of breeding. Or if he had 
“been soliciting encouragement to a work, of which he was not 
‘enabled to afford a specimen, whereby its character could be 
‘estimated, there might be some palliation of conduct, which, 
“placed in the most favourable point of view, must still bear the 
“epithet uncivil. But the author of American Ornithology ad- 
“dressed himself to persons of rank, and of learning: he mo- 
“destly asked support equal to his merits; he claimed that defer- 
“ence which is ever due to the gentleman; and to prove himself 
‘no pretender or impostor, he exhibited his Diploma regium 
“signo majort consignatum, the unquestionable credentials of 
‘science herself.’’* 

Need we draw the inference from facts so obvious in their 
cause, and so deplorable in their tendency? Even those among 
us. who possess literary habits, and refined taste. gratify their 
intellectual desires, on the most rigid scale of economy. The 
encouragement of genius, and the diffusion of learning, are 
never adverted to, by the most liberal readers; they manifest the 
coldest indifference to every work attended with expense. They 





* Life of Wilson, prefixed to Orni: page xxxv and xxxvi. 
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reverse the order of reason, by supposing ignorance an honour, 








poverty a disgrace, and liberality a vice! Yet learning is the 
only sufferer by this blind parsimony; while places for amuse- 
ment and pleasure, and subscriptions for purposes of ostentation 
and show, meet with lavish bounty, and prodigal support. If 
the testinony of Wilson required to be confirmed, what follower 
of the Muse, but could add the weight of his declaration, and 
the despondence produced by his experience? We have felt the 
truth of his remarks, we deplore the consequences of his treat- 
ment,and confess the sin of stubborn ignorance. 

In thus reviewing our deficiency in polite learning, we wish to 
bring the importance of the subject, home to the bosom of every 
American! ‘To that bosom, which when it ceases to pant in the 
couse of al! that is good, wise, and liberal: all that may promote 
happiness, dispel errour, and soften passion, ought to relinquish 
its title to freedom, and forego its pretentions to valour, We 
wish to impress upon every mind, a true value of the dignity of 
our national character. ‘This dignity is promoted and upheld, 
by nothing more than learning, and liberality; which are esteemed 
in every clime, honoured by every nation, and rewarded by 
every people, capable of approaching their trae glory, and high- 
est advantage. 

There is not to be found a greater, or more pernicious illusion 
in the catalogue of human prejudice and passion, than the pre- 
vailing opinion, that learning is inconsistent with wealth, adverse 
to industry, or opposed to our interest. The most rigorous par- 
simony, and unceasing toil, must be eventually benefitted by the 
success of polite literature. The interests of the tradesman, the 
merchant, and the mechanick, are essentially promoted by its 
extension, and its influence. Without insisting on the univer- 
sally admitted fact, that every method of education is rendered 
more efectual and impressive by the improvements and perfec- 
tion of learning, it must prove a powerful incentive, and an un- 
deniable argument for its diffusion and encouragement, that it 
strengthens the virtue of the heart, and promotes the felicity of 
life. By acursory glance of a moral sentence, or impressive 
example, contained in a book. the daughter of a tradesman may 


rescued frow vice and ruin: his son mav be arrested from a 
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career of enormous crime, on the eve of perpetration; the 
peace of his family may be preserved, and his own felicity saved 
from perdition. Such has frequently been the means of virtue, 
and the end of learning, by casual impressions instantaneously 
produced; and such is always its regular tendency, when pro- 
moted by an enlarged patronage, and liberal culture. It amuses 
idleness innocently, and softens the passions to moderation; it 
checks the presumptuous, emboldens the timid, cheers the enter- 
prising, and shames the lazy. 

Ainidst the barren and rugged heaths that spread before us, 
some spots of verdure, however, may be discovered, which ani- 
mate us by their bloom. A Warsow has ennobled the science of 
our country! A Denniz has advanced the interest, and embel- 
lished the beauty of our elegant literature. There are unfading 
laurels reserved for them by posterity, while the present age 
allots them but a limited portion of renown. Yet the flow of 
mind seems small among us, when compared with that magestick 
stream of genius. which swells the European tide of learning. 
Ours is but a rivulet of thought; it wants the magnitude and 
force, to dash into cataracts, and foam in torrents with all the 
sublimity, grandeur, and magnificence of exalted genius. Ido 
not intend the comparison, as an insidious means of disparage 
ment; but as a spur to emulation, and an object for ambition, 
fs the superiority of a rival, a sufficient reason, either for lassi 
tude or despair? 

[s there not some prospect of precocious genius, in an example 
already alluded to? Milton, Massinger, and Shakespeare, flou 
rished in an age deficient both in taste and reading. Even that 
blazing meteor in the mental sky. the unhappy Chatterton, bid 
defiance to the frowns of fate, while his genius rose superiour to 
the depression, which supercilious pride, and titled vanity, at- 
tempted to impose on his aspiring exertions. ‘The melancholy 
fact cheers us with a chance of perfection, in despite of the impe- 
diments that embarrass the career of genius. 

I have dwelt with that anxiety, which is the consequence of 
firm conviction. and ardent zeal, upon the importance of general 
reading, in order to form a national character for elegant litera- 


ture. It is proper, however, to offer a remark. that mav prevent 
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the student from dozing with placid content on the page before 
him, without the intention, or the desire, of attempting the cre- 
ation of new beauties, or the discovery of unrevealed truth. ‘To 
ingralt a habit of mere reading on the mind, is never attempted 
by him, who reads only for amusement; but it is too often the 
sole design of those, who possess leisure to cultivate their pow- 
ers, and are endued with powers to educe perfection, and embel- 
lish learning. On the latter, therefore, the habit exercises an 
influence detrimental to taste, and opposed to ingenuity. No 
mind can be pronounced devoid of a productive faculty, till 
enterprising attempts have ended in miscarriage; and when, after 
repeated trials, the aspiring student fails, like Lucifer he should 
never hope again; for dulness is only pardonable, when harmless 
obscurity proves it void of presumption, and conscious of its 
weakness. On this subject, let the words of Milton be deeply 
impressed on every mind: 


“Many books, 

“Wise men have said are wearisome; who reads 
“Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
“A spirit and judgment equal or superiour, 
“(And what he brings what need he elsewhere seek?) 
“Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
“Peep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself, 
“Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
“And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 
“As children gathering pebbles on the shore.” 

Panavise Regainen—Book iy. V. 32) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Conclusion. 


In the preceding chapter, I have attempted to shew the pro- 
Jigious excellence, to which polite learning attained at the mid. 
dle of the last century: and have detailed the symptoms, which 
evince its subsequent depreciation, and present suspense. ‘To 
explore the final scope of that mind, whose excursions defy pur- 
suit,and whose flights can scarcely be traced from their rapidity, 
isa task that could only end in fallacy, ana prove presumption, 


But the united experience of thousands of ages. may reasonably 
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prescribe a probable limit to the improvements of polite learp. 
ing: and if the attestations of time are confirmed by present 
appearances, we very surely acquiesce in the conclusive impres. 
sion, that the ravages of decay are beginning to invade us, and 
that the caution of reason should be awakened to vigilance. 

Yet a specious objection may be anticipated to this inference, 
which on a superficial view, the present treatise is in some mea 
sure calculated to beget. It may be alleged, that the declension 





of learning so strongly insisted on, if true, ought to be studiously — 


concealed, to prevent despair; and if fallacious, its exposure 
might on many minds have the effect of reality; and induce des. 
pondency and neglect, instead of proving an excitement to refor- 
ination, a spur to genius, or a motive for industry. 

That a true knowledge and sincere conviction, of our 
real deficiencies, and subsisting evils, naturally leads to de- 
spair, indifference, or negiect, there is not a solitary rea. 
son to imagine. On the contrary, both nature and experience 
proclaim a different result to such a conviction. It is a consti- 
tutional impulse of the mind, which few cases of severity of for- 


tune can destroy, to endeavour to retrieve what it lias lost, and to | 


gain what it desires. Learning has ever been estimated the 
richest gem, that encircles with splendour the human character, 
The highest honour is always to be gained by it, and the greatest 
wealth may sometimes reward its efforts; while immortality and 
fame can be secured, though every other advantage should be 
missed. As a jewel of such value, those who are destitute of it, 
naturally struggle to attain it; and those who are made sensible, 
that what they once possessed of so brilliant a quality, was be- 
coming faded from neglect, and impaired by indolence, they 
would strive to recal its value, and labour to restore its lustre. 
It must always be remembered, that an ambition of learning, 
generally pervades the mind in every rank of life, and every 
variety of sagacity. We have the pedantick scholar, the pre- 
sumptuous pedagegue, the superficial philosopher, and the coffee- 
house politician: these all contribute to swell the lists of litera- 
ture, and pollute the source of taste; while even the lowest stu- 
pidity and ignorance, assume the arrogance of wisdom, and 
claim higher prerogatives, than real learning, or exalted genius 
would pretend to. To this aspiring spirit, infused by nature, Is 
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it principally owing, that no abstract theory has sufficient influ- 
ence on the mind, to drive back propelling excellence to the dark 
recesses of ignorance and imperfection. If we are destined, 
therefore, to further improvement, it will bud forth in defiance of 
argument, and show the fallacy of the writer’s theory. If the 
world is doomed, ou the other hand, to speedy depravation, time 
ynly can corroborate what the author may predict; and to foretel 
its future occurrence, cannot force the conviction of its present 
reality. ‘The inquiry I have entered upon, is therefore, at least 
harmless: a consequence, which it is to be wished, more writers 
sould justly boast of. : 

Yet is he pardonable, who augments the stock of books already 
sufficiently great, without giving birth to new knowledge, new 
sentiments, or salutary instruction; who taxes the publick to no 
beneficial purpose, and wearies their patience, without advancing 
their knowledge, or improving their virtue’ To this, no other 
answer can be given, than that it is always useful to know the 
limits of our wisdom, and be convinced of the littleness of our 
knowledge. This, in the opinion of Socrates, was the summit of 
perfection. Though a negative, it is a good effect, and often 
leads to absolute wisdom, and positive virtue. 

But we have not, in the foregoing chapters, pictured a scene of 
unvaried gloom. Occasional excellence, cheers us by its bright- 
ness, and invites us to competition. ‘Though Europe is declining, 
America has yet to ascend the summit of literary renown. As 
we have not arrived at refinement in polite learning, it is not pro- 
bable, that we shall soon sink to degeneracy. We have yet to 
traverse the wide expanse, that lies between mediocrity, and the 
zenith of perfection; and in doing this, genius and industry may 
acquire immortality, and produce that splendour, which contri- 
butes toform, and eternize the literary character and glory of a 
great people. 

Even the genius of Britain, when wrapt in the magick dream 
of fame, has been translated to the American empire, to be 
soothed by the lute of our praise, or animated by the trumpet of 
our admiration. The fancy of foreign ambition has been de- 
lighted to picture the perpetual bloom of her works,and splendour 
of her reputation, in our native soil. In the following extract of 
a letter from Mr. Hume to Gibbon. we behold the acuteness of 
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the critick, and are pleased with the prophetick spirit of the phi- 
losopher. It alludes to the first book of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 
written in French.— It is but a few days ago,” says Hume, 
«since Mr. Derverdon put your manuscript into my hands, and | 
‘shave perused it with great pleasure and satisfaction. I have 
“only one objection, derived from the language in which it is 
“written. Why do you compose in French, and carry faggots 
‘into the wood, as Horace says with regard to Romans, who 
“wrote in Greek? I grant that you have a like motive to those 
“Romans, and adopt a language much more generally diffused 
‘than your native tongue: but have you not remarked the fate of 
“those two ancient languages, in following ages? The Latin, 
‘though then less celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits, 
‘shas in some measure outlived the Greek, and is now more ge- 
“nerally diffused by men of letters. Let the French, therefore, 
‘triumph in the present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and 
“increasing establishments in America, where we need less dread 
“the inundation of barbarians, promise a superiour stability and 
“duration to the English language.” 

May these anticipations be speedily fulfilled, to the utmost 
limit of hope, and extent of desire. Nor can they fail of a 
brilliant accomplishment in the end, if we avail ourselves of the 
advantages that are placed within our grasp. Let genius be che- 
rished, and taste promoted, and an Augustan age of learning 
may yet crown our ambition, and reward our labours. Whien the 
passion of gain shall soften into a laudable desire of rational in- 
dependence, and the pride of opulence shall be reduced to li- 
berality of sentiment, and literary taste, this desirable era of our 
glory must arrive. The country is already crowded with geniuses, 
panting for distinction, and only requiring the direction of taste, 
and the encouragement of patronage, to produce excellence, aud 
advance our renown. 

What mind of sensibility, cndued with a tincture of ambition, 
and familiar with the glories of fame. that encircles the names ol 
distinguished genuises, but feels the thrill of ecstacy, and the 
impulse of desire, when contemplating the enchantment of im- 
mortality! Who does not wish to live in after ages, in the mouth 
of praise, and the mind of admiration, when the frailty of the 
body shall haye crumbled to dust, and the fire of fancy shal! be 
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wafted toan unknown region? Who does not sympathise with 
the noble picture of a great mind, painted by the magick pencil ol 
Fielding? “Come, bright love of fame,” says the enchanting 
author of Tom Jones, fill my ravished fancy with the hopes of 
“charming ages yet to come. Foretel me that some tender maid. 
«whose grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, when under the fic- 
“titious name of Sophia, she reads the real worth which once ex- 
sisted in my Charlotte, shall, from her sympathetick breast, send 
«forth the heaving sigh. Do thou teach me not only to foresee, 
“but to enjoy, nay even to feed on future praise. Comfort me 
“by the solemn assurance, that, when the little parlour in which I 
“sit at this moment. shall be reduced to a worse furnished box, ] 
«shall be read with honour by those who never knew, nor saw me. 
«and whom [ shall neither know nor see.” May the example 
prove as impressive, and as general, as the motive is noble, and 


the impulse efficacious. 


“The high born soul 
‘“‘Disdains to rest her heaven aspiring wing 
“Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 
“And this dismal scene, she springs aloft 
“Thro’ fields of air; pursues the flying storm; 
“Rides on the volley’d lightning thro’ the heavens; 
“Or, yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
“Sweeps the long track of day.” 


Throughout this inguiry, it has been my unwearied design to 
excite the emulation of genius. to reach the noblest excellence of 
classick composition, and to despise the lowly path of daily dabblers 
in learning. If, in the pursuit of this object, | should only chance 
to impel one mighty mind, to stir up the expiring embers of cor- 
rect and genuine criticism, I shall derive the highest satisfaction 
from this undertaking. It is long since the corruscations of genius 
have widely illuminated the hemisphere of polite learning. ‘The 
darkness that pervades a body, whose skirts only appear lucid, 
naturally begets some despondency, and excites some grief; and 
should a querulous temper be alleged against me, I cannot plead 
totally innocent of the charge. ‘That Ihave vented my plaint is 
a lasting consolation; and that I have not dipped my pen in the 
gallof envy, or the poison of detraction, must prove my excuse, 


as it forms mv consolation. A better does not exist to offer 
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He who is conscious of innocence, may justly be proud of a 
desire to do good; and, while I am diffident of this feeble attempt 
to advance the cause of letters in our youthful clime, I shall 
ever be proud of that feeling, which prompts to a beneficent de- 
sign, and grasps at the attainment of wisdom. 

In the long progress of human experience, both in practical 
life and intellectual perfection, one uniform effect of great mo- 
ment has always been emphatically confirmed, that as we 
advance from youth to age, we naturally relinquish our intellec- 
tual attachments; and as we become engrossed by sensible objects, 
and immersed in active business; we forego the occupation of 
thought,and become gradually weaned from the pleasures of ima- 
gination. Hence appears the great utility of occasional excite- 
ments to mental labour, to preclude the growing influence of 
sensual delights, and worldly avocations; and to preserve the 
native energy of the Mind, unwearied, unimpaired, and uncor- 
rupted. Ss 
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THE LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND: 


Comprising Remarks on his Character, Genius, and Writings. 
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Continued from page 37 —vol. 2. 


Wurtr the board of trade were in their customary recess 
this summer, Cumberland, with part of his family, paid a visit 
to his father, now become the bishop of Clonfert, in Ireland; 
where he had leisure to contemplate one portion of mankind 
under novel circumstances; and to treasure in his mind those 
peculiar features of national character, which he has skilfully 
delineated in some of his comedies. When he takes a pleasure, 
in expatiating on the beauty and goodness of his father, that 
softened the wretchedness of the Irish peasantry, and changed 
the confusion, raggedness, and tumult, that attend upon idle- 
ness and vice, into the smiling scene of industrious subordina- 
‘ion and virtuous comfort, we must infer the innate benevo- 
Tence of our author’s heart. and esteem him for that filial affec 
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tion, which he so fervently cherished, and usefully exercised. 
To fulfil the moral relations of life, is not a small measure of 
virtue: but to make the happiness of one’s parent a source of 
unceasing care, extorts a degree of admiration, not inferiour to 
he sensibility it manifests, and the piety it bespeaks. 

With his father, he remained till October, and then returned 
to Dublin, in his company, on his way to London; where he 
arrived in time to prepare a new piece for the stage: for in the 
winter, his comedy of The Brothers was acted at Covent Gar- 
den theatre, with unmingled approbation, and unexpected suc- 
cess, fully commensurate to its real excellence. A compli- 
mentary passage in the epilogue, intended to pour the sweets of 
adulation into the heart of Garrick, who was present the first 
night of its representation, did not fail of its effect; and though 
he started with astonishment, when he heard the following lines. 
it was rather the start of applause, than of pain: 

“Who but hath seen the celebrated strife, 
“Where Reynolds calls the canvass into life, 
“And *twixt the tragick and the comick muse, 


“Courted of both, and dubious where to choose, 
“Th’ immortal actor stands?” 


Garrick naturally inferred, from the force of experience, that 
an author whose first play he had refused, when recommended by 
4 powerful patron, would not be very ready to forgive the af 
front his vanity had received. By this spontaneous oblation. 
however, made by the rejected writer, all obstacles to a renewed 
acquaintance were removed; and, after this time, the actor was 
assiduous in cultivating the friendship of Cumberland. But al 
though his play kept secure possession of the stage, it did not 
pass without bringing on his head, the united. powers of envy 
and malevolence, of disappointed wit, and offended propricty. 
Ile was assailed by a host of criticks; and wisely gave way to a 
torrent which he could not stem. Cumberland was aware of 
the invidious station of a dramatick writer: and by disregard- 
ing petty objections, that he could not refute. he allowed the 
howling of the storm to subside. without having struck him: and 
secured a just decision from less envenomed criticks! 

The next year, he repeated his journey to Clonfert, to see bi 


father: and improved the hours of his study there. by the | 
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duction of his most celebrated, and most faultless comedy, The 
West-Indian. This play, he tells us, he composed in a little 
unfurnished closet, out of use, at the back of Clonfert-house; 
where his expanse of vision was limited by a single window, and 
the prospect bounded by a turf-stack, not many feet off. His 
imagination, therefore, was neither quickened, nor charmed by 
the beauty of the surrounding landscape; and we must allow 
the poet to have been miserably deficient, in artificial aids to 
harmony, elegance, and invention. Yet why may not the muse 
be inspired by a turf-stack, as well as a barren mountain, so often 
invoked by the poet in labour: as well as innumerable other ob- 
jects, that exercise no higher influence? 

Cumberland represents himself, as never resorting to the soli- 
tude of a study, for the purpose of composition. Most of his 
works were written in the midst of family caresses, and social 
hilarity; which he says, he found no hindrance to his progress, 
or intrusion on his meditations. Much of this serenity of re- 
flection, in the midst of family avocations, must doubtless be as- 
cribed to habit: for it neither implies superiority of intellect, 
nor exalted imagination. With as little reason, can it plead in 
palliation of defects. for it may be concluded, that he who wrote 
so much in such a situation, could not have written better in the 
silence of a wilderness. 

Upon his return to London, he entered inte a treaty with 
Garrick for the exhibition of his new comedy; and after making 
afew alterations at his suggestion, to heighten the stage effect, 
it was brought forward at Drury Lane; and kept approved pos- 
session of the stage, for twenty-eight successive nights. ‘The 
introductory scene, between Belcour and Stockwell, was in- 
serted at the suggestion of Garrick: who never permitted a hero 
to make his entrance, without having previously excited interest 
and curiosity in the audience, by being made the subject of 
praise, or conversation. The improvement was a remarkable 
example of that superiour taste and discernment, that are the 
attributes of genius; and which exalted Garrick to such a daz- 
zling height above his theatrical rivals. 

Cumberland having no very sanguine expectations of profit 
from the performance of his play, offered the fruits of it to Gar- 
rick, for a painting of the Holy Family, that hung over his 
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chimney-piece; and the bargain would have been struck by him: 
but that the picture happened to be a present from lord Balti- 
more. This circumstance was fortunate for Cumberland, and 
equally unlucky for Garrick; for the play produced the author 
a greater sum than had ever before been received trom a single 
production at the same house. 

The copy-right was sold for an hundred and fifty pounds; and 

2,000 copies are said to have been vended by the publisher. 
A reward more gratifying to an ambitious mind, like Cum- 
berland’s, now soothed his pride, and fortified him in the con- 
sciousness of his powers. The West-Indian procured him the 
applause of the discernine, and introduced him into the society 
of the wits: he was celebrated and admired; courted and en- 
couraged; and if some abatement was made in his joy by the 
calumny of envious minds, incapable of reaching his excellence, 
he only shared the fate common to every description of emi- 
nence. Whether he bore this full tide of success, with modera- 
tion, we have no means of discovery, for he takes care not to 
inform us. It is certain, that he never sunk beneath the battery 
of criticisms and perhaps never rose above moderate exultation 
in victory, 

His fame was now so full blown, that he was elected a mem 
ber of the Literary Club; and by associating with Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and Goldsmith, he must have caught some of 
the flying fire of genius, if he did not feel it before. Such an 
event, so illustrious in itself, and honourable in its consequences, 
confirmed his reputation, and invigorated his efforts. We conld 
how project with boldness, and publish without fear. 

Imboldened, perhaps, by this auspicious reception with the 
publick, he was about this time impelled to engage In a contro 
versy, for the purpose of wiping from the memory of his grand- 
father Bentley, the aspersions thrown on him by bishop Lowth, 
inthe virulence and heat of intemperate argument. By what 
maxim of honour, his descendant thought himself bound to vin 
dicate him, I cannot conceive: unless he felt the strength of 
his powers urge him to the task, and the flush of fame inspire 
hin with such daring resolution, as gave him an uncommon sus 
ceptibilitw of remote offence, and created a good excuse for the 
proud display of his abilities. 
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A pamphlet, however, he did publish against Lowth, whateve; 
were his real motives, and gained such honour and success, a 
left him no cause to repent of his temerity. If he was on the 
right side, as it appears he was, his eloquence was brightened by 
truth; and mankind seldom resist the combined power of justice 
and elocution, or remain indifferent to right, when dressed in the 
charms of rhetorick, and embellished by the beauties of per. 
suasion. 

Cumberland was justly indignant, that a man of Hayley’ 
moderate capacity, and toilsome acquirements, should wanton); 
attempt, in some preparatory remarks to his edition of Cowper’ 
Letters, to depreciate the character of Dr. Bentley. But he only 
showed his resentment, without taking revenge: he glances the 
fierceness of his anger at him, and then begs pardon for his rude 
ness. In truth, the force of vanity disarmed the indignation ¢ 
our poet. It seems, he had written Hayley a letter replete with 


extravagant encomiums on a poem of that gentleman. Hayley, 
tickled by the flattery, and greatful for the notice taken of hin. 
wrote an Impromptu on the adulatory letters: and Cumberland. 
when he published his Memoirs, after making a show of revenge, 
concludes his remarks, by a mock attack on Hayley, and pub- 
lishes his poetick eulogy, as the vengeance he meditated. Al! 
this was devoutly intended by Cumberland, as praise paid to the 
foe of his grand-father: and was sweetened by an excess of flat- 
tery to Hayley, which he never merited, and which I think ow 
author could not feel in his heart. or proffer with sincerity 
Whet'er Hayley, in the exuberance of his sagacity, thought he } 
discerned some latent features uf ridicule in the praise, is doubt: 
ful; but he grew so enraged at Cumberland, that he stopped th 
press, and disfigured the Life of Cowper. by his acrimoniou 
abuse of Cumberijand, for what offence neither the poet, nor th 
publick could conjecture. For once, our author, even in the col 
blood of advanced age, resented the supercilious attack of th 
contemptible Hayley, in his Supplement to his Memoirs; an 
treated that redoubtable poetaster, with all the exquisite con 
tempt of wit and dignity: and if he did not profit by the ju: 
ridicule, his errours must indeed have been cureless, and his sil! 


coniirmed. Jn thts contest, Cumberland shines in all the pride! 
of victory, and the dignity of innecence: and adds the praise 
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magnanimity to the honour of valour; for after having unhorsed 
uis rival, prostrate in the dust, he turns the point of his spear 
from the breast of his victim, and leaves him to the compassion 
and contempt of the multitude. 

This event would scarcely merit notice, amidst the general 
tumult excited by the quarrels of authors, but for the singular 
intrepidity that Cumberland displayed. 1 rejoice to find him for 
once alive to the real importance of his name; to see him spurn 
the contumely of an inferiour, and defy the malice of that infe- 
riour’s followers. Had he oftener assumed the dignity he was 
entitled to, and less frequently appealed to the mercy of a mer- 
ciless world, he would have commanded more respect, and have 
acquired more honour. But Cumberland was too solicitous of 
fame, to obtain it; he dreaded the feeblest breath of censure, and 
deprecated every unfavourable opinion, by ignoble compliances, 
and unnecessary apologies. By seeming so eager to please all, 
ie gave an artificial importance to petty adversaries, which they 
never otherwise could have possessed; and while his fame was 
reposing in security upon the excellence of his works, he fancied 
ie saw it expiring im the passing breath of envious defamation. 
his sensibility to censure, a morbid sensibility. begat one of the 
most unpleasing traits in his character. It caused him to be an 
egotist: it drove him to criticise his own works; point out his own 
nerfections; and insist on his claim to immortality: it induced 
lim to become his own Biographer, lest none should be found 
villing to admit his merits; and by the last imprudence, he has 
consummated the most invidious series of actions, that ever ex- 
posed an author to the dislike of the world. Mankind are too 
much like his men of Kent, to be won by arguments, to applaud 
his genius. “The men of Kent,” properly so called, says our 
author, “have a point of honour, of which they are extremely 
“jealous; and, as they in general merit to be trusted, they are not 
“very patient to endure suspicion. ‘They will held tenaciously 
“and litigiously to their point, so long as you dispute it: but refer 
“it to their honour, and they shall award that demand upon them 
“as too little, which. so long as you enforced it, they contended 
“was too much.” 

If Cumberland had extended this character of the men of 


Kent to the world. in regard to literary honours, he wor 
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done justice to his fellow beings, and have conferred a benefit on 
himself, which it seems dubious, whether his name will eve 
now possess. He has even excited the envy, or something worse, 
of unborn generations, that will always abate his fame, and 
shorten the measure of his praise. Genius, to be exalted, must 
be diflident; and to be immortal, must seem to be indifferent of 
preservation. This naturally suggests the question, whether 
Cumberland was endued with genius. as he was not marked by 
its modesty? To doubt that ke possessed genius, would be tn 
doubt him the author of lis works; but it is equally certain, that 
lis genius was not sublime, comprehensive, or commanding. 0) 
the truth of this, we shall soon find profuse evidence. 

A curious incident, related by our author, proves his heart to 
have been free from every shackle of selfish love; it throbbed 
with native philanthropy, which I am more disposed to envy 
than all his stock of learning. An old clergyman, a very remote 
relation, waited upon him one morning, for the third time, and 
presented him with a bundle of papers, carefully tied up, and de- 
sired him to peruse them. Cumberland being in haste, begged to ° 
know their contents: he replied—«My will.” «And what am! 
to do with your will, sir,” said the poet?—<«My heir,” replied the 
strange man. Well, sir, and who is your heir,” asked ow 
author?—“Richard Cumberland,” said the clergyman—look a 
the date—left to you twenty years ago—my whole estate—real 
and personal—come to town on purpose—brought up my title 
deeds—put them into your hands—sign a deed of gift, and mak 
them over to you hard and fast.” 

Never having seen the man before, our poet was not a littk 
astonished at this strange harangue. He accepted of the m- 
tended bequest, after having fruitlessly attempted to reconcile 
the good man to his nearer relations, who expected the estate, 
upon condition. however, that a clause should be inserted in the 
deed, “empowering the donor to revoke his deed at any future 
time when he should see fit.” By this precaution, suggested by 
the generous heart of Cumberland, he lost an estate of twents 
thousand pounds, but reconciled his friend to those relations, 
whose proximity of blood, and affectionate attentions, gave them 
» better right to the riches of the parson. 
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His next comedy was The Fashionable Lover; two that suc- 
ceeded The Cholerichk Man, which failed to procure him that 
complete success, which had attended the preceding, though 
nearly equal in excellence. Yet they both sustained the fame he 
ad acquired by The West Indian. 

Cumberland is always parsimonious in his praise of his cotem 
poraries. Notwithstanding his redundant professions to the con- 
trary. he always seems feartul, lest their too high exaltation 
dieald throw him into the shade of obscurity. ‘Towards Goldsmith, 
he is remarkably sparing of his commendations: and very lavish 
of his observations to depreciate his fame. He will not allow 
Goldsmith to be a first-rate poet; because he produced no works 
of great bulk; and affirms Pope to be a mere versifier, because 
he translated Homer: his original poems could give him no name, 
in our author’s opinion. If this is not dulness, perversion, or 
msincerity, it is worse; it must be rank envy. and illiberal de- 
traction; for Cumberland must have been convinced of the poe- 
tick genius of Goldsmith, and the wonderful powers of Pope. 
The Rape of the Lock, and The Traveller, are read twenty, nay 
a hundred times, where any poem of our author is perused 
once. Unhappy criticisms, and galling superiority for Cumber- 
land! who could thus blot his own fame, by a futile attempt to 
destroy that of his superiours, proudly preeminent in every 
divine attribute, and earthly honour. 

He criticises Johnson, however, with more justice: but with 
an air of superiority, which he did not in reality possess. and 
ought not in common decency to have assumed. The terrour of 
Johison’s name, no doubt repressed the virulence ol his envy: 
and constrained him to some moderation in his remarks. Yet 
when we hear Cumberland calling him “the good man,” with a 
gesture of pity for his short sight, and trembling nerves, it is im- 
possible not to perceive his presumption, or pot to dislike his 
vanity: which biassed his judgment in every question where the 
reputation of another was to be decided and portrayed, 

Cumberland has given us but few anecdotes of Johnson; and 
these few are not remarkable. ‘The two following are the best: 

“If aman wanted to show himself off by wetting up and riding 

upon him, he was sure to run restive and kick him off you might 


as safely have backed Bucephalus, before Alexander had lunged 
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him. Neither did he always like to be over-fondled; when a cer- 
tain gentleman overacted his part in this way, he is said to have 

‘ demanded of him—What provokes your risibility, sir? Have ] 
said any thing that you understand?—Then | ask pardon of the 
rest of the company.” 

“The following apology, says our author, I myself drew from 
him: when speaking of his tour, | observed to him upon some pas- 
sages as rather too sharp upon a country and people who had en- 
tertamed him so handsomely”—Do you think so, Cumbey:’ he 
replied; «then I give you leave to say, and you may quote me 
for it, that there are more gentlemen in Scotland than there are 
shoes.’ ” 

Hlis fourth comedy of The Cholerick Man engaged him in some 
controversy. Having excited the enmity of a host of criticks, 
whose skill in tormenting him, at last drew him out, and compel- 
ed him to self-defence, Garrick wrote the epilogue to the comedy, 

 ¢ | having done the same before for The West Indian. Its stage 
success fulfilled the highest expectations of the author. 

Called by that filial fondness which always warmed his breast. 
he now spent another summer with his father, who had been 
translated from Clonfert to the see of Kilmore. At this visit, he 
was greatly alarmed by the appearances of a shattered constitu- 
tion, and approaching illness, in his parents; nor was his suspi- 
cion groundless; for he took leave of them for the last time, upon 
his return home. They both expired the same winter, and he 

| | received the afflicting intelligence of their death, while residing 
: at Bath, for the benefit of his own health. Cumberland felt this ' 

to be the severest affliction he had yet suffered: a bereavement 

that nothing could supply, and a calamity which religion only 

could solace. Yet he was not wanting in fortitude, though his 

sorrow was aggravated by the reflection, that he could not pay 

the last duties of sad affection to their departed worth. His 

only surviving sister attended them in their sickness, and fol- 

1 lowed them to the tomb. Cumberland gained little or no increase 

| to his fortune by the death of his father, whose bounty and be- 

nevolence allowed him no motives or chance for hoarding. 

fo | In the fall of the same year, he took a tour to the lakes of Cum- 

Ba alae berland, with the Earl of Warwick: which gave birth to what he 

a ee calls an irregular Ode to the Sun; which was published in 1770 
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along with a similar poem addressed to Dr. James, upon the effi- 








cacy of his powders, which had restored his second son from a 
violent fever. ‘These were accompanied with others, addressed 
to Romney the Painter, who then began to attract attention 
They made little addition to the fame of the poet. 

To the staze, however, Cumberland seems always to have been 
irresistibly inclined, and to the stage he always turned with un- 
common pleasure. His next offering to the dramatick muse, was 
Timon of Athens, altered from Shakespeare. This work being 
neither wholly original, nor altogether a mere transcript, can add 
little to the reputation of the author. It met with the publick ap 
probation at the commencement, and hada good run, but has ever 
since lain by neglected. None will read it, while Shakespeare’s 
can be had; and when the stage had given it up, it may be said to 
have forever expired. 

He now tried his powers at minor pieces. and produced the en- 
tertainment of The Mote of Hand, or Trip to Newmarket; which 
was the last production of his, brought forward by his friend 
Garrick, at Drury Lane, who then withdrew himself from the 
theatre, and impaired the harmless stock of publick pleasure. 

The Battle of Hastings, a tragedy not remarkable for its ex- 
cellence, or popularity, was the next dramatick work; and was 
acted at the same theatre, now under the control of Mr. She- 
ridan. 

His old patron, the Earl of Halifax, who had in the latter part 
of his life alienated his regard from him, now expired; and lord 
George Germain succeeded him in his station. After a short 
time spent in his old office of clerk of the reports, Cumberland 
was advanced by the latter to be secretary to the board of trade; 
and rejoiced in an augmentation of his salary, and an addition 
to kis happiness. This promotion appeared to him a more pecu- 
liar blessing. as it put it in his power to give his children an ac- 
complished education; for whose welfare he always watched with 
tender solicitude, and toiled with unwearied sedulity. Cumber- 
land was an excellent father, not blind in his love, or absurd in 
his indulgence; he fitted his children to become valuable members 
of society, and consulted their ultimate happiness, instead of 
sratifying their heedless passions, or compl ving with every momen- 
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tary caprice that infantile weakness obtrudes on affectionate at- 
tention. ‘The excellence of the system he followed, in regard to 
their instruction, was demonstrated by the tenour of their lives 
and the propriety of their conduct. They returned his affection 
and care, with gratitude, obedience and veneration; and the vir. 
tue and intelligence of their characters brought him the noblest 
recompense a parent can desire; he saw them in the enjoyment 
uf happiness, and heard them pronounced an honour to his name. 
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(To be Continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER., 
Derived from Authentick sources. 
(Continued from page 45, vol. 11.) 


The strong health, and serene complacency of Cowper’s mind. 
now began to fade slowly away; and like the variegated foliage oi 
an autumnal scene, to exhibit the signs of decaying nature, spar- 
sngly intermingled with appearances of verdant bloom, and here 
and there a lingering shoot, that denoted the remains of a once 
exuberant vigour. In December °93, he wrote to Hayley ina 
strain of acute criticism and profound learning, upon the subject 
of Homer: and in January 94, upon the same topick, he wrote 
equally well. After this period, whatever he wrote betrayed 
some diminution of his original powers. 

Immediately after the date of the last mentioned letter, his men- 
tal faculties sunk deeper than ever into the most dreadful des 
pondency, being, to use his own emphatick expression. complete: 
ly covered with the ouze and mud of melancholy. For ie was 
now wholly incapacitated for every social duty, or even necessa- 
ry want. Nourishment of any kind, he refused to take during 
fortnieht, except. occasionally, a small piece of toasted bread 


dipped in water, but sometimes mingled with a little wine. After 
this, he began to taste a little of more generous viands at the fami 
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iy table, which, during the period of his illness, he had constantly 
avoided. Yet he sternly rejected all medicines, which they en- 
deavoured to administer, as necessary to his bodily health. 

‘Thus situated, it was not expected that his lile would be pro- 
tracted to a much longer term. But his friend, the Rey. Mr. 
Greatheed, determined, as the only resource, to invite Hayley to 
Weston, and try the potent eflicacy of friendship’s charms, over 
the darkened mind of melancholy. It wasa reasonable inference, 
that as Hayley had most power over him, and had succeeded in 
persuading him to ramble from home, when the entreaties of all 
others were ineffectual, his presence at Weston, at so mo- 
mentous a time, would be attended with salutary consequences 
to the health and happiness of the poet. 

Hayley was not deaf to the call of humanity, or insensible to 
the duties of benevolence: but hastened to Weston, on the wings 
of hope and love, to solace and succour his afflicted brother. 
Yet the voice of friendship sounded hollow in the ear of Cowper, 
divested of all its former charm. The serpent melancholy had 
coiled his deadly folds too closely around every faculty of his 
mind and every feeling of his heart, and had too deeply corroded 


his finest sensibility, to admit the balmy and refreshing breath of 


friendship. Hayley, whom he used to welcome with transporting 
delight, as a second self and a beloved brother, he now coldly 
received, without manifesting the slightest satisfaction. All was 
dark within, and the brightest beam that friendship could emit, 
failed to illumine a mind, whose dark covering it could not 
penetrate. 

[t is natural to imagine, that the dreadful malady of Cowper's 
mind, at such an advanced stage of life, would necessarily pre- 
clude his attention to domestick management; and the situation 
of Mrs. Unwin, being even more deplorably feeble than his own, 
the presence of some person was requisite, who would blend ten- 
derness with activity, and intelligence with affection. 

Lady Hesketh, therefore, prompted by the highest esteem, love 
and veneration for Cowper, readily assumed the arduous and 
painful charge of superintending the two patients. When Hay- 
ley arrived, he found her in the tender practice of these benevo- 
lent offices. As she had long desired, however, to obtain the best 


medic al advice upon the lamentable condition ol thie por Le and had 
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only waited for a favourable opportunity, the arrival of Hayley 
afforded her a fit occasion to accomplish her purpose. 

Accordingly, lord Thurlow, at her request, wrote to the famous 
Dr. Willis, desiring that he would bestow his attention to the 
relief of the suffering Cowper. Dr. Willis immediately compli. 
ed, proceeded to Weston, saw his patient, and prescribed for him. 
But alas! prescribed in vain, although his unparralleled skill, in 
a similar case, had previously procured him immortal renown, 
in restoring his sovereign to his people and his throne. 

The circumstances attending Cowper’s mode of life, are repre. 
sented as being peculiarly adverse to the restoration of his men- 
tal health. Mrs. Unwin was now in her second infancy of both 
mind and body; and exhibited a spectacle of complicated wretched. 
ness, which Cowper could not have contemplated without the 
most piercing sensations of misery, distress and sorrow. 

Yet to separate two such faithful companions in misfortune, 
was perceived to be too big with distraction and woe to Cowper 
to be attempted; although their continuance together seemed an 
insuperable impediment to his healthful advancement. Had this 
separation, however, been effected, itis probable that the total 
disruption of his heart and mind, would have been the un- 
happy result. 

That such a measure, could it have been accomplished with- 
out extreme misery, would have tended to the cure of Cow- 
per’s distemper, I do not believe. When he was before af- 
flicted with it for nearly ten years, Mrs, Unwin was in the high- 
est health, vigour, and vivacity; and exerted these qualities with 
success, to bring his mind to its usual effulgence and happy pla- 
cidity. Afterwards, his devoted attention to poetry seems to 
have corroborated the cure, she had promoted. Mrs. Unwin’s 
illness appears to have been some hindrance to his recovery, 
though not the cause of his disease. 

But his attention to poetry being too far extended, and too long 
continued, perhaps gave birth to this last and fatal attack of the 
same disorder. A mind so essentially exquisite and tender, 
seems to require neither great exertion nor much vacuity, to 
constitute its perfection and secure its health. Excessive labour 
induces too much languor and depression, while extreme indo- 
lence and listless ease, seem equally pernicious. It is certain 
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that Cowper expended too vast a portion of his strength upon 
Homer: and his facuities, too long stretched, and too widely ex- 
panded, now returned to the opposite extreme, and left him in 
the wretchedness of complete inanity. 

The nation now became interested in the welfare of the poet. 
Lord Thurlow had procured him a physician, from the royal es- 
tablishment. Lord Spencer now obtained him a pension, that 
would ensure him the comforts of competency for life. Cowper 
was never affluent; and he was now less so than ever. The boun- 
ty of majesty spread a pillow of down, for his aged and infirm 
head. A pension of three hundred pounds a year was secured 
tohimin the spring of 1794, made payable to his friend Mr. Rose, 
as his trustee. 

His friends were filled with joy, delight and gratitude, for 
so seasonable a provision for the best man, and best poet, then 
living. But Cowper himself was too gloomy, to be able to ap- 
preciate the value of the gift, or even to be sensible of its oc- 
currence. So overwhelming was his dejection, and so cold was 
the morbid covering of his soul, that it resembled the sheet of 
ice which mantles the bosom of the stream, and prevents the 
entrance of the warmth, which a spring san-beam imparts to eve- 
ry other object. 

No sight can be so grateful to a benevolent mind, as majesty 
meekly descending from a glittering throne, to throw into the lap 
of misfortune, the means of plenty, and the reward of toil. Cow- 
per fully merited what was so beneficently bestowed. His 
works, though not remarkable for their bulk. are conspicu- 
ous for their excellence. and more so, for their utility. The most 
popular poet, he was likewise the most useful, because so popu- 
lar. For the influence of all his productions must ever tend to 
inculcate religion and morality; to enforce the duty of the sub- 
ject and the citizen, as well as to illustrate the benelits that flow 
from just governments, and the evils that result from anarchy 
and disobedience, from vice or tyranny. 

Hayley, perceiving that his presence availed nothing, and 
that Cowper shrunk from every human being, except his son, 
Thomas Hayley, who had corresponded with him upen Ho- 
mer, and whom he even now sometimes regarded with ten 
derness, but not with any salutary effect, reluctantly toob 
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leave of Weston a few weeks after his arrival; destined to see 
no more the bard of Nature and the friend of feeling. 

In this state of utter darkness of intellect, Cowper remained 
at Weston, from the beginning of 1794 to July 1795. Lady 
Hesketh, during this gloomy period of mental night, was his sole 
and affectionate guardian. But her close attention having made 
a serious inroad upon her health, it was judged expedient to make 
some alteration in the condition of the sufferers. 

This was effected without difficulty. Cowper’s cousin, Mr. 
Johnson of Norfolk, cheerfully undertook the task. He deter- 
mined to try what effect a change of scene might produce on the 
system of Cowper; and although it was apparently cruel, and in 
reality painful, to tear Cowper from a scene, for which he retain- 
eda lively affection, even in this black period, yet he wisely 
persisted in this resolution, prompted by the best feelings of a 
susceptible heart, and the conviction of its probable efficacy. 

On the 28th July, 1795, he therefore conducted his venerable re- 
lation, with his aged companion, from Weston into Norfolk; and 
determined to regulate their future existence in such a manner 
that no possible means of Cowper’s recovery should be omitted; 
and that if all efforts to restore him should fail, he might yet 
enjoy as large a measure of comfort, as humanity could allot to 
his distressed condition. 

On their way to North Tuddenham, in Norfolk, they passed 
the night of their first day’s journey, in the village of Eaton. 
Here Cowper strayed in the evening, with his affectionate kins- 
man into the church yard. ‘The moon shone bright, and the 
whole scene contributed, by its sad and congenial gloom, to awaken 
his mind from its torpid state to colloquial activity: and he began 
to converse with Mr. Johnson about Thompson the poet, with 
more composure of mind, than he had manifested for some time. 
I regret that a conversation at so interesting a period of his 
intellect, should not have been preserved. 

Mr. Johnson’s residence being in the market town of East 
Dereham, he thought it more prudent not to afflict the tender 


spirit of Cowper by an immediate removal into so bustling a 
scene; but engaged a parsonage-house for their reception at North 
Tuddenham, which happened to be then without a tenant. Here 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were received by Miss Johnson and Miss 
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Perowne; to the latter of whom he soon became greatly attach- 
ed for her benevolent attentions, in alleviating the anguish of a 
stranger. sinking under the pressure of an intellect, too delicate 
and acute for human happiness. 

His bodily health appears at this time to have been vigorous 
enough: for he walked in company with Mr. Johnson, to the ad- 
jacent village of Mattishall, a distance of some miles, to see his 
cousin Mrs. Bodham, from whom, some years before, he had receiv- 
edhis mother’s picture, in return for which he had sent her his. 
It is said, that when he saw his own portrait, in the house of this 
lady, he clasped his hands in extreme agitation, ejaculating a 
wish, that his sensations might then be such as they were when 
he sat for that picture. A proof that his understanding was not 
so greatly deranged or obscured at this time: for ifhe could con- 
ceive, or remember those past sensations so distinctly, his malady 
was not so acute as to render life either a total blank, or anu op- 
pressive burden. 

From a hope, that the sea air,and the novel prospects which a 
wide expanse of water presented, might have a salutary tenden- 
eyonhis mind, Mr. Johnson, in August 1795, removed with the 
two sufferers to a village on the Norfolk coast, called Mundsley; 
where they remained till October, without Cowper’s receiving 
the benefit that was expected. 

Yet here he wrote a letter that merits our attention. It is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buchanan, his neighbour at Weston, who had 
suggested tohim the poem of the Four Ages: and exhibits astate 
of mind, faintly illumined by gleams of reason, and endeavour- 
ing to collect its scattered and distracted thoughts. ‘To omit 
giving it tothe reader, would deprive him of the most interesting 
insight into the mind of the poet, at this period of his calamitous 
dejection. The letter commences in what might be deemed a 
singular manner in any other person, with a poetick citation; 
but was customary with Cowper, who in his advanced years, 
before the last attack of his malady, frequently began his episties 
in the same way. 


“To interpose a little ease, 
“Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise'” 
VOL. If. 19 
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«[ will forget for a moment, that to whomsoever I may address 
myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be welcome, than as a 
curivsity. To you, sir, I address this, urged to it by extreme 
penury of employment, and the desire I feel to learn something 
of what is doing, and has been done, at Weston (my beloved 
Weston!) since I left it. 

“The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, has 
been such, that, added to the irritation of the salt-spray, with 
which they are always charged, they have occasioned me an in- 
flammation in the eye-lids, which threatened a few days since to 
confine me entirely; but, by absenting myself as much as possible 
from the beach, and guarding my face with an umbrella, that in- 
convenience is in some degree abated. My chamber commands 
a very near view of the ocean, and the ships, at high water, ap- 
proach the coast so closely, that a man, furnished with better eyes 
than mine, might, 1 doubt not, discern the sailors from the win- 
dow. No situation, at least when the weather is clear and bright, 
can be pleasanter; which you will easily credit when I add, that 
it imparts something a little resembling pleasure even to me— 
Gratify me with the news of Weston! If Mr. Gregson and your 
neighbours the Courtneys are there, mention me to them in such 
terms as you see good. Tell me if my poor birds are living! I 
never see the herbs IT used to give them, without a recollection 
of them; and sometimes am ready to gather them, forgetting that 
Iam not at home.—Pardon this intrusion!” 

«Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual.” “Mundsley, Sep. 5th, 
1795.” 

The clergyman to whom this letter was addressed replied in 
such a manner, as he hoped would allure Cowper to continue the 
correspondences but this benevolent design was not attended 
with success The mind of the poet seemed sternly fixed in 
gloomy meditation. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THE SWISS TRAVELLER. 
No. V. 
Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori. 


1 saip in a former number, that the virtues of a nation were 
never discovered but in difficult times. ‘The weak piping time 
of peace is unfavourable to exertion. The energies of iman are 
made to conform to scenes of tumult and disorder; they can 
only be measured by daring enterprise. Our natural propensity 
to indulgence riots in unrestrained luxury, until the splendour 
of martial achievement, and the glory of publick admiration, first 
rouse the sleeping ambition. ‘Then is life given to the fanciful 
visions of a mind elevated to the task before it: then does the 
soul, strengthened by an unaccustomed vigour, look abroad for 
emprise and renown; then stalks forth the mighty genius of a 
people’s greatness, with ar influence as diffuse as the atmos- 
phere, enlivening the generous emulation of every true born son, 
and assembling together the skilful and the brave, the hardy and 
the patient, for deeds of chivalry and romance. But years of 
repose may revolve to endless eternity; the scene will be dull 
and insipid. A transient glare of merit, vivid perhaps, but short 
lived, may occasionally vary the monotonous rotation, but all 
else will be intrigue, discontent, and luxury. Fine eved genius 
will look for a moment with anxiety upon revolving events, but 
finding nothing congenial in this sluggish gloom, will decline his 
meditated flight, and return with others to the disgusting detail 
of scheming, grovelling ambition; or, scorning an association with 
those he must despise, will retire indignant from the contention, 
to pass a life of obscurity and independence. 

In the period of danger, the strongest passions of the breast 
are excited by the circumstances that surround us. The pride of 
rivalship is called out to bear with the boldest spirit; the pressure 
of the occasion, and the glory of seeing others dependent upon 
the measure we adopt, dispel the lethargick indolence of peace; 
and, as it makes the statesman inflexible in the cabinet, if car- 
ries the soldier throuch fire and smoke to the summit of victory. 
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The shaggy lion reclining in his den, appears no greater than the 
lamb. ‘The eagle is no more than the sparrow, until he rises 
amid the clashings of elements, to the regions of fire and thun- 
der. The majesty of the ocean is seen in the contending storm, 
The virtuous man appears a thousand times more ennobled amid 
the conflicts of adversity. His powers are strengthened with the 
need that demands their exercise, and his grandeur grows pro- 








portionably transcendent. 

America, after a peace of nearly thirty years duration, found 
her children somewhat enervated under an enjoyment, which 
had lasted almost too long for her prosperity, and she began to fear 
ihe corruption of older countries. Her subjects were denied the 
respect their fathers claimed; they knew not what were their re- 
sources beyond an overflowing treasury, and an_ increasing 
population. Their capability of resisting the tempest which, at 
some period or other, visits every nation, could only be esti- 
mated by the uncertainty of conjecture. They praised the va- 
lour of foreign heroes, and sung the glories of distant lands. 
The farmer smiled upon his abundant crops, and the merchant 
exulted at his crowded harbours; unacquainted with want, and 
allured by the serenity of peace, they wished not for glory. But 
the day did come to chasten and instruct. The fulfilment of 
time and the destiny of nations brought war to tiis asylum of 
peace. Not merely the distant war of maritime contest, nor 
border skimishes that invite the venturesome spirit as to a tilt or 
tournament: but war pressing into the heart of the country with 
all its horrours, till it rejoiced round the fire-sheeted capitol 
and the home of a president. Scarcely had the favourite bird 
dropped the olive-branch from his talons, and displayed his 
arrows, betore he soared above the ocean, and victory thundered 
beneath him; his far darting eye 2ashed upon the flag of Britain, 
and it drooped and fell from the mast-head. There was not 
even competition, The strife was the justice of David against 
the strength of Goliah. Fortune was in the breeze, by which 
these foundling colonies ascended on high to lead captivity cap- 
tive, and the world gazed in absolute amazement, at the repe- 
tition of what could not depend upon chance, nor arise from 


aught but the chivalry of free-born heroes, prospering in the 
pleasure of the living God. How proud was that day for Ame- 
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rica. which was to swell the calendar of her gallantry, with an 
almost endless list of intrepid spirits, who proclaimed her glories 
at the cannon’s mouth, over every sea; and added to the roar of 
the great cataract on her frontier, the rivalling echoes of vic- 
tory! These are realities which in her fondest dreams she did 
net dare to expect, and which will teach the most impressive 
lesson to the lovers of peace. 

The causes of war, whatever they may be, are always regard- 
ed in different lights, by different persons; prejudice lends her 
aid to fix a stigma upon the justest measure, wherever hopes 
have been disappointed, or expectations blasted. Assent or dis- 
approbation may be expressed fur the soundness of the policy. 
This contention [ leave to those who are fond of discussion. I 
look to the moral consequences, and regard it as an effort of the 
national character. If it were only a contest upon a point of 
honour. I still should consider it with favour, because the effects 
would be the same, and the country’s enthusiasm should be as 
great. For L sincerely believe that wars originate in a higher 
fiat than the declarations of man. I believe they are the ayents 
of an Almighty providence, which disposes of the affairs of this 
world m conformity to a vast scheme of benefits, which the 
limits of human comprehension cannot embrace. They are al- 
Ways pregnant with good, and in the reasonableness of just cal- 
culation, they are the price we should pay for its enjoyment. 
America, as she must feel it to be such, must apply her wisdom 
to make every advantage of it. She has felt the privations of 
war: her citizens have become inured to camps: they have 
learned to watch the progress of an enemy without emotion, to 
meet him without dismay, and to die without fear. Defeat has 
taught her sagacity: practice has given her skill; confidence has 
been followed with success. By repeated trials she has been 
enabled to separate the gross part of her dependence from the 
pure, and to stand in an unshaken attitude before the foe. She 
has spent some valuable blood, and much treasure; the property 
of many of her citizens has been desolated; her commerce has 
been stagnated; her resources crippled, and herself involved in 
heavy debts. Such are the ordinary evils and advantage of all 
wars. But let us look still farther. In every man’s bosom 
glows a stronger attachment to his country: the perils he has 
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encountered give a double value to this sentiment, and he 
cherishes it with the devotion of religion. The husbandman, be- 
tween the handles of his plough, contemplates the high favour he 
enjoys in the possession of the annual produce of a soil for 
which he fought and bled. Every subject of the nation cele- 
brates with rapture the glories of his country in the actions of 
some favoured hero. ‘The records of the time transmit to pos- 
terity onablazing page, the subjects of panegyrick, and every 
heart throbs in most harmonious sympathy with one general, 
united, lively feeling of veneration for the country. Opinions of 
foreign origin, which a long peace had engendered and extended 
over every portion of the territory, are rendered disreputable; 
the productions of all other countries less favoured than our 
own, domestick virtues more admired, and domestick worth more 
proudly recognised. The surest road to national happiness is 
found in attachment to country. To promote an universal 
sentiment of patriotism, should be the great aim of every law- 
giver, because the most genial influence of the laws is derived 
from the affections of the people; what they approve from con- 
siderations of utility they will obey with exactness; what is sug- 
gested by the patriotism of the law-giver, will be cherished with 
fondness by patriotick subjects. Thus the great link which inall 
countries connects the happiness of the sovereign and subject, is 
the mutual esteem which exists between them; the unsuspiscious 
confidence of virtuous men; a firm reiiance on the integrity of 
both. 

War is the touch-stone of merit. The capability of the man 
to withstand the shock of tempestuous times, is demonstrated 
by his deportment through the danger. If his reputation does 
survive the conflict, it appears like the gem which has under- 
gone the ordeal, more brilliant and more durable; like the can- 
non which has been proved, more fit for the battle. In the stern 
encounter, all minor geniusses sink from their ephemeral eleva- 
tion into nothing, and the state is freed from its connexion with 
men who had only wit enough to become factious villains, or 
despicable minions. At the conclusion of a war, the cares of 
men are naturally directed to a reparation of those fortunes 
which inevitable neglect, or the ravages of the enemy, may have 
impaired. ‘This is the season of industry; repose soon follows 
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these efforts. and nothing of war is left but its remembrance— 
the sweetest remembrance which engages the attention of men: 
let those, who have the power, prolong this feeling; for in that 
remembrance is found a more agreeable substitute for the real 
existence of the war, and the greatest stimulus to honourable 
action. My father fell, on board the Constitution,” would cry 
the tar of a future day, while he prepared for fight. The tear of 
memory would steal down his cheek, and his father’s spirit 
would conduct the animated son to victory and triumph. The 
memory of heroes of the present day, will enliven the dormant 
spirit of future Americans; and the hallowed emulation of a 
patriot would lead on American armies to a successful resistance 
of the proudest band that could be sent against them. Americans, 
where are your warriors who have already fallen? Are they lost 
in the envelope of the tomb? Or does their better part still live 
inmemory? Does not the sainted spirit of your romantick Pike, 
present itself before your admiring vision, rolled in the banner 
of vour conquered enemy? Shall your Lawrence be forgotten? 
Fame tells the story of his death with sorrow. Happy hero! he 
has received the condolence of his friends and his enemies. 
Pardon me, respected shade, thou hadst no enemies. It was thy 
country’s foe bewailed thy loss, as sincerely as thy country’s 
friend. Expiring in a hostile land, a foeman’s veneration 
was reserved to thee. Great was the sacrifice thou madest, and 
worthy the fairest nation on the globe. ‘Thine was the self- 
devotion of a Roman soldier, and the greatness of an Ame- 
rican. While I close thy obsequies, let not the kindred virtue 
of Columbia’s Ludlow be neglected. Venerated spirits, may 
the course ye have winged to heaven be ever clear and bright 
above your country’s head: may thy protecting forms, with 
those into whose presence ye have flown, still lover round 
the altar of your Independence, and when your country’s youth 
are animated with that ardour which carried you to glory, may 
their most enraptured accents, be devoted to the memory of 
Pike, of Lawrence, and of Ludlow. 

*Tis a tribute I owe to merit wherever it is found, at least 
to drop one tear to its excellence. I claim here that privilege. — 
Iam not alone—I have a nation’s feelings on my side, and I ask 
a nation’s sympathy. SIDNEY. 
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Love various minds does variously inspire: 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade: 

A fire which every windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows.— Dryden. 


Aw attentive observer of the works of nature, has frequent 
epportunities to remark, that the different parts of homogeneous 
bodies, are seldom found very unequal in vigour to each other; 
but that a general proportion of strength appears to pervade 
them all. One member of an animal is found originally to be 
no stronger than another, without the aid of artificial means to 
invigorate it. 

If we extend the principle from physical to moral nature, we 
may open a source for reflection, and secure the means of plea- 
sure and amusement. By an analogous experience, it is dis- 
covered, that in most persons there obtains a very exact corres- 


pondence between those passions which they have not suppress- 
ed, or enfeebled by discipline, and the various intellectual facul- 
ties. ‘he anger of a man, whose passions have never been re- 
stricted by reason, nor moderated by frequent control, is mostly 


equal in violence to the degree of his perspicacity, and the 
power of his mind. In the same manner, it may also be observed, 
that the natural turbulence of every such violent emotion, bears 
the same proportion to our natural vigour of understanding, 
vivacity of fancy, and susceptibility of thought. 

lt is not easy, however, to evince this position, by striking 
examples drawn from every passion. Few men exist, who have 
not acquired a mastery over some of those turbulent feelings, 
and improved their intellect by culture and reflection. If any 
can be found, who have not corrected the wild excesses of these 
impatient emotions, the same difficulty hinders them from serving 
as an illustration of the subject. Of the latter, we are rarely 
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favoured with any information, as to the compass of their minds, 
the mass of their knowled.e, or the power of their invention; 
and of this, l remember but one instance. We cannot, there- 
fore, draw lessons for improvement, from primitive ignorance, 
which is not to be found in civilized life; and fiom boisterous 
passion unsubdued by art, which even savages do not present. 

A general argument, in support of the truth of this remark, 
may, however, be found in the close relation that always subsists 
between the passions and faculties of the mind, in the highest 
state of clegant refinement, or polished wisdom. This relation 
isso intimate, true, and mysterious, that Mr. Hume, whose in- 
genious sonhistry has perplexed every track of truth, has at- 
iempted to found a new system of morais, by showing the pro- 
priety of changing the established application of those terms, 
that is of passion and opinion. 

It is obvious, that however far we may advance in knowledge, 
or in virtue, the same proportion of energy, must obtain be- 
tween the mind and the passions. Superiour sagacity is gene- 
rally attended by stronger passions; but the light of the former 
unfolds the most powerful motives for their subjection to reason, 
Dulness is less disposed to the commission of crime, and is less 
sensible of the obligations of purity. Providence seems to have 
halanced the propensity to evil, by a susceptibility of rational 
good; and to have bestowed on innocence, an inferiour know- 
ledge of moral duty. 

The influence of our thoughts, tends to form our desires, anc 
equally conduces with the bodily affections, to the peculiar 
modification of the passions. But the latter have their spring 
and fountain originally in the mind. As an indisputable evidence 
of this fact, we may remark, that the passions of anger and 
resentinent, as well as of love and hatred, depend tor their 
virulence, ov languor, on the degree of intellectual sagacity, 
that is able to discern the difference between the reality and the 
appearance, of a benevolent intention, and a hostile disposition. 
To succeed in this, is often reudered difficult, by the accom- 
plished simulation of modern depravity: but the magnitude of a 
known injury, will always vary according to the force of ou: 
conception, the quickness of our sensibility, and the elevation 


of our sentiments. There are some men, who Lave not suflicient 
VOL. If. BAS) 
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penetration, to perceive a good or evil intention; but remain 


stupid objects for ridicule, and passive victims to injury. Such 
miserabe beings are variably endued with dull apprehensions, 
feeble minds, and languid passions. Nothing can animate them 
to resentment, or impel! them to enterprise; but destitute of am. 
bition, and insensible of greatness, they doze life away, in un. 
conscious sloth, tame under insult and eppression, and yielding 
the bow of conrplaisance to the stroke of rudeness. Hence, itis 
commonly remarked, that extreme good nature, is the natural 
consequence, and infallible indication, of a weak mind. 

It is only in the emotion of love, whose extravagance is legal, 
and whose power 1s imperious, that we can observe nearly a 
exact correspondence, between the degrees of our passions and 
understanding. The impulse of nature, is here unrestrained by 
the force of duty; and we behold the violence of passion, rioting 
in unsophisticated rudeness. Being the unceasing dictate of 
nature, its rational indulgence is the duty of man; and its vir- 
tuous refinement the perfection of modesty. It is an emotion 
rather kindled and preserved in a perpetual flame, by the con- 
stant presence of attractive objects, than diminished, or weak- 
ened by virtuous motives, or rigid forbearance. Besides all this, 
it is a passion, whose ebullitions neither require, nor admit of 
concealment; and whose violence needs no apology te palliate 
its extravagance, but the form of virtue. It, therefore, presents 
in more faithful and vivid colours, than any other passion, extra 
ordinary examples of the truth of what I have alleged. 

Those who are acquainted with the force which fancy imparts 
to the turbulence of passion, will not hesitate to believe, and must 
frequentiy have observed, that its influence is most potent, when 
emotions of love agitate the heart. Every amorous fair one, 
would confess with a blush, the truth of the remark, or conceal 
with a sigh, the experience of her feelings, and the power of her 
imagination. 

“Talk’d I of love?-—Yon swain with amorous air, 
“Soft swells his pipe, to charm the rural fair. 

“Sie milks the flocks, then, list’ning as he plays, 
“Steals, in the running brook, a conscious gaze-” 

Whether the love of Petrach for Laura, be a fiction, or 6 
mivfortune, the degree of its violence was not the less; but bor? 
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a creat resemblance to the vigour of his mind, and the fe:vency 
of his imagination. If he cherished in his bosom, a shadow thay 
corroded his peace, he exhibited the power of his mind, which 
could realize the conception of beauty into the feeling of passion, 
without being tainted by lasciviousness, or robbed of the sentiment 
that gave it refinement. If his passion was genuine, it only 
equalled the vigour of his understanding, that directed him to 
an object worthy of adoration. 

In Milton, we see the grandeur of genius reflected in the 
mirror of love. A passion, that could give birth, to the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, was derived from no feeble source, 
A poet, who could so sweetly attune his lute to the amorous 
ditty, was not endued with a limited fancy, or imsensible feelings. 
An inferiour mind, could never have kindled the same flame of 
loves and though a person of less abilities, might have equalied 
himin the number of his wives. he could not have rivalied the 
acuteness of his feelings, or the warinth of his passion. It was 
the force of these, that pictured his glowing descriptions of love 
in Paradise Lost, and his other Poems; where his exalted imagi- 
nation, and the amplitude of his mind, mingle in sentiments of 
tenderness, and stoop to the joys of dalliance. Yet all the pas- 
sions of the British Bard, appear to have Named with a vehem- 
ence equal to the subiimity of his genius, from which they de- 
rived their fire. 

Of Wailer, it is said, that he affected much passion which he 
uever felt. in order to uphold his claim to the laurel wreath; as 
a poet without love, is no more entitled to veneration, than a 
king without a crown. To have every appearance of sincere 
passion, however, requires feelings susceptible of the most vio- 
lent impression; nor was Waller without his wounds, his rage, 
lis disappointments. and his solace. Addison was no great lover, 
and we find in his writings au equable strain of classick ele- 
gance, that always commands admiration and pleasure, but sel- 
(dom soars to the heights of sublimity, or indulges in the wild 
excursions of fantastick passion. 

With what resistless turbulence, the passions of Swift were 
allowed to play, may be clearly seen in every action of his life. 
Even his love for Vanessa. raced with excessive violence; and 


his praises of Stella, flowed from the eloquence of passion, That 
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he refused to consummate emotions so vehement, must be ascribed 
to the force of prejudice, or the influence of habit, reenforced by 
pride, avarice, and ambition. Every passion of Swift, was in 
proportion to the loftiiess and power of his intellects; whose 
acuteness, sensibility, and vigour, supplied the former with their 


unconquerable ardour. 

That the impetuous emotions of Johnson’s mind, were influ. 
enced by the fire of his genius, is well known. The harshness 
of his resentment has been recorded by feelings, smarting under 
the wounds it inflicted; and the quickness of his anger has been 
complained of by the impertinence that provoked its severity, 
Hiow often has expiring vanity accused, in the interval of its 
pangs, the barbarity of Johnson; and how often has suffering 
merit started with indignation from the lash of his injustice? 
These are proofs of passions, that riot beyond the power of rea- 
son; but they are also proofs of that energy of mind, that led to 
the turbulence, and imbolden the attacks of the former. Yet the 
lightning of his anger seldom blasted the innocent, or struck upon 
the unoffending. 

Johnson was equally as amorous a lover, as he was a great 
writer, and seems to have inu'ged as much in the dalliance of 
fond and excessive passion, as he gave a loose to sports of imagi- 
nation, and sallies of wit. To deny Johnson the possession of 
fierce passions, wil! be to strip him of his gigantick powers; to 
effect the last, would extinguish the existence of the first. 

In Savage, however, we have the most complete instance of 
the truth of our inference, that could possibly be adduced. Every 
passion of his soul appears to have rolled with the fury of uner- 
tinguishable heat: and the feeble efforts of reason, instead of 
curbing their violence, seem like the sprinkling of water upon 
fixe, to have made them rage more fiercely. Savage seemed 
only to enjoy the consciousness of existence, while tossed in the 
tumult of passion; and implacable resentment, or melting t ?- 
derness, always cemented the union, and marked the track of 
his intercourse with men. Even his love of composition, and 
his profuse prodigality, were accompanied with extreme zeal. 
and impetuous passion. A mind. in which the fire of nature, and 
the, wildness of imagination thus predominated, must often have 
experienced the panting fervour ef impatient love; and have 
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bowe before the sway of beauty. When we consider the bril- 
liant magination, and the acute conception, that distinguished 
Savage, we may reasonably believe, that the turbulence and 
stren.tn of the passions, are always commensurate to the degree 
of understanding; and that few will be found possessed of energy 


of thought, or warmth of fancy, who are not endowed in a pro- 
portionate degree with vehemence of feeling and passion. 

With what an endless variety of interesting examples, might 
we illustrate our position, from the annals of Greece, and the 
heroes of Rome? Who does not remember the fascinating influ- 
ence of the accomplished Aspasia, and the amorous servitude of 
the aspiring Pericles? Even the virtue of Socrates, felt and con- 
fessed the charms of the former; and the felicity of the Attick 
clime, at once promoted the vigour of genius, and favoured the 
indu'gence of love. Anthony sacrificed the world for a woman, 
while the influence of love. mastered the magnitude of his am- 
bition. Cicero, in the advances of age, betrayed the violence of 
his amorous passions, and repudiated Terentia, to marry a more 
blooming bride, arrayed in the graces of youth. Such are the 
passions of men, gifted with genius tv adorn an empire, and pos- 
sessed of accomplishments that might embellish a throne. 

There is mostly « singularity in the passions of great minds, 
which bears as little resemblance to those of common life, as 
their genius does to ordinary intellect. ‘This frequently exposes 
them to the sneer of ridicu'e. and subjects them to be laughed at, 
when they could not be criticised with success, or condemned 
with justice. We are always willing to enjoy a triumph over 
superiours, though in points that imply no demerit in them, or 
greater virtue in ourselves; and we seldom fail to be pleased, 
when we can elevate our pride, or gratify our vanity. Who can 
abstain from merriment, and not indulge in momentary exulta- 
tion, when he beholds Gibbon in ali the phrenzy of love, throwing 
himself at the feet of his insensible mistress, to declare a pas- 
sion that only excites her ridicule; and when at her feet, after 
feeling the bitter disappointment of inexorable cruelty, he finds 
himself unable to rise from his kneeling posture, without the 
assistance of the cruel fair? The unwieldly corpulence of the 
philosopher, the awkward situation of the lady, who struggles 
t suppress a laugh in defiance of her prudence: the pitiable ex- 
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pression that sits on the face of Gib»on, at once exposed to dis- 


appointment and derision, forms a picture, so entirely to the de- 


gradation of genius, that every one willingly relaxes his admi- 
ration for the author, and joins in shouts of merriment, at the 
ridiculous condition of the man. 

How Swift behaved towards Vanessa and Mrs. Johnson, is 
well known. he sigh of despair, that Yorick heaved for the 
loss of Eliza, still reverberates in the ear of the reader, alive to 
the sympathies of love. With what emotions of agreeable sur. 
prise, do we contemplate the sage Johnson, endeavouring to cure 
the caprice of his wife, on their way to church to be"married, by 
pushing on briskly before her, till he was out of sight, to make 
her believe he had fled from her vexatious conduct. This he did, 
because she complained, that he sometimes rode too fast, and 
sometimes lagged belind, when she merely wished to exercise 
the patience, and try the devotion, of her lover. We then see 
him dandling @etiy on his knee, with uxorious tenderness, and 
patting her chin with infantile delight. And perhaps stil) more 
diverting eccentricities occupied their hours of courtship, and 
accompanied their expressions of fondness and impatience. In 
what manner, and by what means, could the sour austerity of 
Milton, be brougiit to melt before the beams of Leauty? Did he 
pour forth the soft strains of love, at the feet of his mistress, 


with the brow of learning unbent to the expression of pleasure; 
er relax his rigour and his dignity upon the downy lap of love? 
Were we to judge of his manner of doing this, from the picture he 
has given us of Adam, we should infer, that his demeanour was 
inajestick, though fond; condescending, but not familiar. 
Among those who have no claim to the distinction of genius, 


every one may find occasion to observe frequent instances of the 
general predominance of the prirciple Ihave stated. The de- 
gree of intellect and of passion, wil! mostly be found equal, in 
the bosom of the fair, which heaves with the trembling solicitude 
of love; and in that of the youth, whose romantick imagination 
riots in pictures of unmingled bliss, when blessed with the pos- 
session of his mistress. 

It is therefore, a duty, whose performance, neither dulness, 
nor genius can evade, to place the restraints of virtue upon their 
passions; and to damp the warmth ef an extravagant fancy, by 
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the lessons of reflection. The proportion between our reason 
and our passions, seems to have been established by nature, for 
the most beneficent and equitable purposes. If he who was en- 
dued with superiority of mind, had only to combat against the 
force of ordinary feelings, his lot in life would be happier, and 
his condition preferadie, to that of the man of ordinary faculties, 
who would have a more diflicult task to perform, in contending 
against the same enemies with worse weapons. If violent feel- 
ings, iad been equally conferred on those of feeble minds, and 
faltering resolutions, we might have to deplore stil greater tur- 
pitude, and lament more general infelicity, than now prevail. 
But to burden mankind with unequal duties of conscience, was 
not the will of Providence, and is not the misfortune of life; and 
we consequently feel and confess, the salutary effects, that flow 
from a wise distribution of unequal degrees of passion and rea- 
son; for which our praise and gratitude must ever be due. 5S, 
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LETTER Il. 


{FROM AN AMERICAN IN FRANCE.) 


Landau, (department du Bas Rhin, ) 
BEAR Dy 
Wirnour stopping to weave an excuse for my delay, in an- 
swering your very friendly letter, 1 shall forthwith resume the 
history of my journey 
We arrived at ancy, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
This town situated on the Meurte, distant from Paris eighty-four 
and ahalf post leagues, was, before the revolution, the capital of 
Lorraine. On account of the regularity of its streets, and the 
magnificence of its buildings, it passed for one of the handsomest 
cities of Europe. It is called Le Petit Paris.” We lodged at 
abotel of this name. I spent three hours in visiting the prin- 
cipal places. It is unnecessary to tell you, that Stanislaus, king 
of Poland, who spent his last years here, was the creator of its 
heauties, His tombs which is said to be very fine, I had no op- 
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portunity of seeing: this was owing to the captain’s wife, to 
whom I had given my arm. She complained of being fatigued; 
and I was obliged to return with her to the hotel; on our way to 
which, we visited the Cathedral. Genuflexion was the order of 
the day; and the lady to be in fashion, knelt before a crucifix, 
desiring me to amuse myself by examining the church, while she 
repeated a pater.—Nancy has several publick walks and squares; 
amongst the latter, the Place Mupoléon, with its arch of triumph. 
I forgot to observe, that we passed under a triumphal arch, re- 
cently erected at the entrance of Chalons, Nancy contains 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, and about one thousand Spa- 
nish prisoners—all officers. 

We left Nancy at four o’clock in the morning, and at nine 
arrived at Lunévilie, a manufacturing town, situated on the 
Meurte and Vézouze, and containing about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. I observed on asign, “Caié du Congres.” —Lunéville, as 
you know, is celebrated on account of the treaty of peace con- 
cluded in it between France and Austria, in the beginning of the 
year 1801. Here our pretty traveller left us: her father awaited 
her. A big boy, about twenty-three years of age, took her place. 
Idid not like the exchange, and passed the remainder of the day 
rather silently. 

At Blamont, ten and a half post leagues from Nancy, I saw the 
first German sign. This advertised me, that L was about to 
enter the land of my forefathers! The sensations of a man in 
similar circumstances, have been often and patheticaily de- 
scribed. I shall only remark here, that, at the moment I wished 
myself at least twelve hundred leagues to westward of it— 
The country continued hilly; we passed through several small 
towns, and at nine in the evening, arrived at Phalsbourg, a for- 
tified town, containing about four thousand inhabitants. We 
supped and continued our route. You have never passed a night 
in a Diligence; and—pray devoutly that you never may. We 
traversed a good deal of woods, and entered the “Montagnes 
des Vosges”’ We stopped an hour at Saverne, situated at the 
foot of these hills, and in the morning at eight o’clock, arrived 
at Strasbourg. The road for several leagues was planted on 
each side with trees, bearing what are called in the United 
States, English Walnuts. The country is full of them: they 
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are principally cultivated for the purpose of making oil. I like- 
wise observed a vast number of English Grapes! How ridicu- 
lous. In America, we are too much in the habit of calling every 
thing “English,” that is exotick and better than our indigenous 
productions. I could mention a score of instances. ‘Towards 
the end of my journey, particularly as I approached Strasbourg, 
] observed a good deal of Maize. It is here called, by those 
who speak French, “bled de Turquie.” It is generally low, and 
apparently not very productive—chiefly used as food for hogs 
and geese. I saw, too, a good deal of tobacco. Like the corn, 
it did not seem to be well adapted to the climate; and was in 
every instance, planted too close. As I came near the city, f 
perceived at short distances, certain constructions of stone, re- 
sembling very exactly our American gallows for hanging adults; 
but a good deal smaller, and dedicated to the king of Rome. 
There is a transverse piece at the bottom of each, serving as a 
bench; they are intended for resting places. 

Strasbourg, situated on the Jil, in the middle of a farge plain, 
about half a league from the Rhine, is said, in a notice which I 
have before me, to be a strong and handsome city. I am no en- 
gineer, and consequently no judge of fortifications; but Stras- 
bourg certainly does merit the second epithet. Its most remark- 
able edifice is the Miinster, or Cathedral; the elevation of whose 
tower is upwards of four hundred and eighty English feet, being 
more than seventy feet higher than the dome of St. Paul’s. The 
only works of art, that are said to surpass it in height, are the great 
Pyramid of Egypt, and the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
mounted by six hundred and thirty-five steps. I ascended it 
twice. The first time I went very near its summit; but expe- 
rienced so much difficulty in descending, that I did not think it 
prudent to venture so high again. Near the top, the steps, which 
are very narrow and steep, are on the outside, with few points 
by which the adventurer can hold. There are four flights of 
steps below—one at each corner in a circular tower. Above 
these are eight; these last are very narrow. ‘They serve to 
strengthen the building, which at first view appears to be very 
slightly constructed. It is pierced in every direction; and from 
some points below, resembles very much a piece of lace. It is 


vuilt in the Gothick style, entirely of a hard red stone, aud se- 
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cured by iron cramps. ‘The prospect from it is delightful. The 
Mausoleum of Marshal Saxe, in the Protestant Church of St, 
‘Thomas, is very fine. There is an extensive cannon foundery, 
which I had no opportunity of observing internally. 1 saw, how- 
ever, an immense number of brass guns of different calibers, 
There is a bridge, or rather there are two bridges across the 
Rhine, at Strasbourg. They traverse the river, where it forms 
an island. The Rhine is here very rapid. ‘The larger bridge is 
upwards of a quarter of a mile in length. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that both are of wood. On thie island between them, 
there is a monument erected to general Desaix, by the army of 
the Rhine. It is of red stone, and has nothing remarkable about 
it. ‘he environs of Strasbourg are very pleasant. It has se- 
veral fine publick walks. The language of Strasbourg is the 
Creole of German, You can form no idea of the ignorance of 
the people, relative to the United States. I was asked by a gov- 
ernor at Paris, whether I had ever seen a violin in America; 
and a gentleman, who passes at Strasbourg for a politician, ob- 
served to me yesterday, that in my place he should be very un- 
easy on account of his relations in Baltimore, because the sav- 
ages spare neither age nor sex. 

The provincial cities of France, have always been the servile 
imitators of the capital; and particularly, of its follies. The full 
grown children of Strasbourg, begin to play the “Diable,” as 
well as the big babies of Paris. In America, a boy of fifteen 
years, would be ashamed to handle one of them in publick; and 
yet a scavant Parisian, has written a treatise on the subject, for 
the instruction of his full grown fellow-citizens. At Morlaia, I 
observed a similar piece of folly. A Jew recently arrived, offered 
for sale a quantity of new-invented two-sols whistles. The 
bucks of Morlaix, and bucks are always fond of making a noise, 
soon purchased the whole stock of the fortunate inventer. You 
know that I fell asleep at Madame Catalani’s Oratorio; but, van- 
dal as Iam, I assure you that the filing of a saw never affected 
more disagreeably, the ear of a Mozart than the infernal din of 
those Hebrew cat-cals did mine, during the eight or ten days 
that their novelty continued to amuse the bucks of Morlaix. 

I happened to be in Strasbourg, on a great market day. Some 
of the principal streets were filled with waggons. The young 
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peasants, particularly the drivers, were in general rigged out in 
their best Sunday clothes. ‘The majority of them wore dark blue 
coats and red waistcoats, with cocked hats. It is not uncommon 
on holidays, to see a lad with the coat that his grandfather used 
to sport on similar occasions. ‘The dress of the women is lu- 
dicrous. I cannot describe it better, than by telling you, that 
when completely rigged out, they resemble very exactly the 
wooden women that you have observed in the Dutch toy shops in 
Philadelphia. Beauty is as rare amongst them as long petticoats. 
Recollect that these remarks on dress are not applicable to the 
inhabitants of the town: who imitate more or less the fashions of 
Paris. Strasbourg contains about fifty thousand inhabitants. 
After a stay of six days, I left Strasbourg on the of Oc- 
tober, at six o’clock in the morning, in a Calash drawn by three 





horses, the whole equipage worth about six Napoléons. ‘The dis- 
tance to Weissembourg is about thirteen leagues. IL arrived at hall 
past eight o’clock. My companions were, an old German, who 
Jooked exactly like the old king of Prussia; and a licenciate in 
law. The old man spoke but twice during the day; the young 
man spoke but once, that is, all day. His profound ignorance 
amused me. The country between Strasbourg and Weissem- 
bourg is very fine: indeed the whole of Alsace may be compared 
to a vast garden. In order to recruit our Rosinante, we stop- 
ped in the afternoon at a small village, where I had the honour of 
drinking a glass of wine with a Priest, who made love to 
our host’s wife; and swore continually like a negro driver. J 
have since met with another holy man of the same stamp. 

Weissembourg is an old fashioned town, containing about five 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated at the foot of the Vosges. 
It is walled round, and forms the left extremity of the celebrated 
military lines which extend to the Rhine at Lauterbourg. The 
little village of Weiler, about two thirds of a league from it, is 
most romantically situated between two mountains. I write to 
you from Landau a very strong place on the frontiers of Alsace. 
But my paper warns me to stop.—Adieu. IT cross the Rhine to. 
morrow, at Manheim; and shall probably be able to give you, in 
ny next letter, some account of the venerable remains of the 
celebrated Castle of Heidelberg. Yrs. 

De R. 
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LETTER Ii. 


(FROM AN AMERICAN IN ITALY, TO A FEMALE FRIEND.) 


Trieste, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

1) promisEp to correspond with you when [ arrived at Trieste, 
and I sit down, after leaving the revels of a Masquerade, to 
communicate to you some account of myself, since I left the en- 
viable society of B—. 1 cannot help thinking with what horrour, 
that sober community would hear of my sitting down to write 
you a letter, at the hour of two in the morning, enveloped ina 
Domino, and that I had the effrontery to avow it. Yet here at 
‘Trieste, the case is very different, or rather it is exactly the re- 
verse; and, I assure you, I should be looked upon as a solemn, 
dull fellow, if I could assign no serious reason, for remaining 
in my apartment, when the streets are filled with musick and 
masks, and when I am within the very hearing of the sounds of 
festivity and merriment. Neither my purse, nor my health is 
much the worse for it,and I have seen a multitude of people play 
the fool; or rather, I have seen the inhabitants of Trieste, mad 
with pleasure, forgetting their cares and sorrows, and mingling 
without restraint, in the gay sports of the Carnival. 

But alas! to play the fool, is no easy task; and I was forced to 
witness these paroxysms of insane delight in others, without ex- 
periencing myself, any of its pleasing forgetfulness. Like Tan- 
talus, 1 thirsted to drink of the stream, but there was something 
as powerful as fate, that repelled the draught from my lips. 

[ am rather depressed than exhilarated by the tumultuous mer- 
riment of amasquerade. In nothing did I resemble the crowd in 
which I mixed, except in the gayety of my outward attire. Yetl 
was amused with the strange figures that beset me; as hideously 
grotesque, as those with which the fancy of Ariosto has peopled 
the environs of Logistilla’s Castle; and although I made one of 
this society of monsters, I pleased myself with imagining the 
apartment and its inhabitants to be enchanted, and that I stood 
in the hall of Comus or of Circé. This scene of magick, now, 
‘shas melted into air,” and I have exposed myself to the influence 
of its powerful fascinations, without becoming the captive of any 
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be; foul magician, or fair enchantress. Let my discreet friends in 
America, who would be shocked at this relation, reflect on the 
distance that separates us, and the countries that intervene, and 
they will at least not rashly condemn the custom of masquerad- 
ing, nor the moral habits of the people, among whom it prevails. 

What an extent of space have I to pass, in order to revisit 
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ste, bs scenes, and to behold faces dear to me from infancy! The idea 
> | oppresses my fancy, and I have indulged it, until it has filled my 
+ 4 heart with tenderness, and my eyes with tears; and while I 
“ 3 cherish a sentiment like this, I feel that I can, without danger, 
be \ witness those innocent festivities, in which the poor and rich 
54 4 ? alike, of this place, seek a relaxation from care and business. 
cu & : The Carnival is acted with still greater spirit at Venice, than 
Bs] at Trieste, although the gayety, as well as grandeur, of that city 
' ’ 


| has verv much declined. It is about twelve hours sail from this 
ni " ray: , , . 4 
* | place. You leave Trieste, on a summer’s evening, in a Gondola, 


and , ; ; , re 

He and arrive at Venice the next morning. You see within what 

$0 , Me a ; 

hj a short distance Iam of one of the finest cities in Italy. Tra- 
is Y 


___vellers here speak ef it with delight, and the views on the Brenta 
pay ; still realize, I am told, Mrs. Radcliff’s descriptions. Mr. 





mad i ?; ‘ 
F Je and myself propose an excursion thither in a few weeks, and I 
110 . “ ‘ owes . 
~“ ie indulge the hope, however faint, of visiting some time or other, 
jt - _ every part of Italy. 
0 ee ° . ° 
a3 I am filled, you will say, witha school-boy enthusiasm, when 
eX : : 
, Ps { reflect that on one side of me lies Italy, the garden of Europe, 
an- — , 
| __ the paradise of Taste, and on the other, the ruins of ancient 
hing . , . e ‘ae 
Ee Greece, the former residence of demigods, the city which the 
hands of Phidias and Praxitiles embellished: 
ner- Pas 
din a “Where resistless elaquence 
et | ee Wielded at will the fierce democracy: 
usly 3 } Shook th’ Arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 
pled Po To Macedon, and Artaxerxes throne,” 
ed F , 
the where, although the monuments of moral and intellectual grav 
tei" = deur are fallen to decay, nature is yet magnificent: where thie 
ee] . 7 s 
at Bev atmosphere is as pure, the sun as bright, and the landscape a» 
10W, & Rabe. a 
fair, as in her golden age. 
nce 


*’T'1s Greece! but living Greece no more!” 
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Upon my first arrival at Trieste, I inquired after pictures, 
and was shown some fine paintings of the Italian school. My 
guide, however, who was rather a man of the world, than an 
artist, could give me but little satisfaction. He told me that, 
for his part, he would rather look upon a gay dance of Italian 
peasants, by Claude Lorraine, or on one of Poussin’s brilliant 
landscapes; that his imagination was overpowered and depressed 
by Raphael’s transcendent compositions; he was not conscious of 
any inward sense of glorying, as Longinus expresses its and 
rather envied the glory, than shared in the triumph of the artist. 
We then entered together, an old gloomy Greek church, where 
T spent a halfhour in examining a parcel of gigantick brazen Can- 
dlesticks, and a set of tawdry paintings, one of which exhibited, 
in great detail, the scene of the day of judgment, and was filled 
with such groups of dancing skeletons, and devils vomiting fire, 
as, if I had been superstitiously inclined, would nearly have 
driven me into a cloister. I believe my companion heartily 
cursed my passion for antiques, and would not endure again a 
penance of the same kind to hear the Koes 2excoy——the miserere 
Domine, (pardon this scrap of Greek and Latin) chaunted in full 
chorus under the magnificent dome of St. Sophia. 

I spent the evening at the Opera, which, I assure you, is not 
surpassed in point of architecture, by the grand Opera at Paris, 
or the Haymarket in London. But it appears to great disad- 
vantage, as it is rarely lighted up. The women attend in the 
undress, their features scarcely discernible; and I saw no bean- 
ties dazzling enough to dissipate the surrounding gloom. There 
were Turks and Circassians among them, but no Leila’s or Gul- 
nares. Indeed, my dear friend, this Romance of the East, isa 
thing better enjoyed at home, by your fire side, than in sailing in 
a solitary Caique, among the lonely isles of the Archipelago. 
The roar of the Hellesponte is harmonious only in the verses of 
Homer; and, in spite of the enchantment of Lord Byron’s po- 
etry, a Greek pirate is a figure that must be placed at a distance, 
to be pleasing. But to return to the Opera house—If the ap- 
pearance of the boxes was gloomy, the scenery of the stage was 
enlivening. and the Orchéstra charming. <A primo buffo, the 
second in Italy—a prima donna, inferiour to Signora’s Catalan 
and Sesse in taste and execution, but inferiour to none else in 
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sweetness and compass of voice, Add to this, she has a most 
lovely face, but rather more embonpoint than is consistent with 
the idea of grace. ‘The other performers are rather respectable, 
than otherwise. The piece was entitled, “di pretendenti delusi,” 
an opera buffa of the first merit, il my ears do not greatly de- 
geive me, for there was a guartetto in it which might compare 
(I do not exaggerate ) with the fabled musick of Circé and her 
band of Syrens, who, in the language of Milton’s Comus, “would 
take the soul and lap it in elysium.”—As to the ballet which suc- 
ceeded, L recollect to have seen the same piece at the grand 
Operain Paris, where the principal parts were sustained by Ves- 
tris, Gardel, and Bigottini. It is taken from the story of Jason 
and Medea, and is one of those serious ballets, which are said 
to elicit tears, when performed by the great masters of the art of 
pantomime. If there be any scene that can touch the heart, it 
is that in which Medea escapes from the fury of her husband, in 
a magick Char, from which she exposes to his view the bodies of 
his murdered infants. Here the musick, and the language of 
gesture, become, indeed, pathetick, and I can easily imagine the 
elfect, when executed by an artist like Albert or Duport. The 
Italians appear to me to have a bad taste in dancing. Their 
ballet is neither so brilliant nor so chaste as that of the French. 
Pheir feats of agility are astonishing; but they have little of the 
grace, or as Miss Owenson expresses it, the poetry of dancing, 
They applaud “the fool who highest lifts his heels.” 

Among the Germans, musick is the essential ingredient that 
sives a relish to all their publick and private entertainments. I 
was introduced, the other evening, to the parties of Mr. B . 
a German, who once a week, entertains the dil/letanti of Trieste. 
[it commenced, as such parties do with us, with Coffee and ‘Tea, 
which were succeeded by musick, dancing and cards. I had the 
pleasure of witnessing the performance of some distinguished 





amateurs, as well as of seeing the beauty and fashion of Trieste. 
The ladies listen with creat attention and delight to the musick, 
and not to go would manifest an unpardonable want of good 
manners. There were present some of distinguished rank and 
beauty; yet they seemed to think it no hardship to sit motionless 
and silent, during the performance of a piece of inusick. which 
lasted nearly an hour. 
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The city of Trieste is encompassed with hills, whose summits 
are barren, but whose sides are decorated with vineyards and 
Boschetti, On these the winter has impressed its melancholy 
hue; but in summer they must put on a very gay appearance. 
Even now, in the gloom of winter, nothing can be imagined more 
enlivening than these villas and gardens, that climb up the sides 
of the neighbouring hills, and rise one above another, as in an 
amphitheatre. Many of them are the property of rich Armenians 
and Greeks. Casa Cachioti (where I am now writing to you) 
belongs to a Greek merchant, and in its dimensions, the beauty 
of its architecture, and its interiour apartments, might vie with 
any private palace in France or Italy. It contains suites of un- 
furnished apartments, which are hired out, and produce a reve- 
nue of fifty thousand florins, Jew brokers, a race very fertile 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, abound here. These Shy- 
locks prey upon the necessities of the Christian merchant, and 
have a great influence on the trade of Trieste. The mark im- 
pressed upon their visages by the curse of heaven, is not so pro- 
minent, but that some of their fair Jessicas have manners as soft, 
and looks as amiable as their christian competitors. Without 
being enamoured of them, I was ready to exclaim with Ferdi- 
nand, “Oh they are ten times gentler than their sires are crabbed, 
and they’re composed of harshness.” 

Sometimes the warm sun of Italy shines out and illumines the 
environs of ‘Trieste, and then every object in the surrounding 
landscape is wrapt in the bright and glowing tints of Claude 
Lorraine. The gulph of ‘Trieste is bordered on one side by the 
Italian Alps; these mountains make a very beautiful and unique 








appearance. 

In some of the prospects about Trieste, you have the scenery 
of Switzerland, beautiful vallies covered with vineyards and 
cottages, the bay of Trieste with its surface as smooth and pol- 
ished as a lake, and at a distance in the horizon, the Alps rise 
with all their snows—yet the inhabitants of ‘Trieste, curing 
winter, rarely enjoy the light of an unclouded sun. Sometimes, 
too, the Eolus of the Alps unbars his frozen caverns, and sweeps 
down upon them with the fury of a Levanter. ‘This tramontane 
wind, which in the Triestine dialect, is called bora, is more 


violent and piercing than any wind we experience in the United 
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States. It has absolutely lifted me from the ground, and I have 
seen it vex the waves of the Adriatic, until it rose into a mist. 
The people of Trieste dread the bora, as much as the inhabitants 
of Palermo do the Sirocco. 

The Triestines are discontented with the present political 
arrangements of Europe. Their trade was almost ruined by the 
seizures and confiscations of the French; notwithstanding which, 
they lament the downfal of Napoleon, and sigh over the trophies 
that were wrested from him by Blucher and Wellington. The 
vices and corruptions of the Italian character, make them more 
easily assimilated with the French, than with any other people. 
The language and gloomy disposition of Austria, offer nothing to 
stimulate their passions and imagination. The gay and amiable 
vices of the French, were a powerful auxiliary to their arms in 
Italy; and the magnificence and extent of Napoleon’s ambition, 
the celerity and vigour with which the operations of his governB 
ment were performed, gave it a great ascendency over minds 
naturally volatile and ardent, and habituated to contemplate the 
dazzling miracles of art. During the reign of the French in this 
place, all was bustle and military parade. The Austrian gov- 
ernment has nothing of this faux brillant, its functionaries move 
with the tardiness of reptiles. 

I witnessed not along agu in this place, the reception of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, which did not impress me with a very high 
idea of Italian loyalty. The rabble, indeed, crowded round his 
carriage, and shouted “viva nostro soverano,” but they resembled 
so much the mob that used to make the air of Paris ring with the 
cries of “vive Vempereur,” that I considered it as a very equivo- 
cal test of publick sentiment. 

The countenance of Prince Schwartzenberg, though not indi- 
cative of talents, is marked in every feature with good nature. It 
has all that bonhomie, which, without exciting admiration, be- 
gets confidence and esteem. He is much changed since I saw 
him in 1811. Time and the arduous services in which he has 
since been employed, have worn his constitution. I saw him 
shortly after that nuptial tie, which it was thought, bound indisso- 
lubly together the fortunes of the house of Lorraine, and those of 


the Napoleon family; and I remember witnessing at the Thwille- 
VOL. I. 82 
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ries, with what courtly condescension he received Napoleon’s 
sardonick smile of approbation, and the readiness with which he 
assisted at those ceremonies which attended the last and most hp. 
miliating sacrifice, which Austria made to France. 

The Triestines speak highly of the virtues of general Bertrand, 
who was for a short time their governor, “J?’netoit seulement aim¢ 
il etoit adoré,” say his panegyrists. It is easy to perceive that 
a spirit of discontent prevails in this section of Europe, and that 
if the rest of the Italian states cherish the same regret for having 
been given up to their old masters, that beautiful country is not 
destined to enjoy a lasting repose. 

The restoration of the Pope has revived within his dominions, 
the reign of intolerance and superstition. ‘To some it appears, 
that Europe is in danger of sinking by a rapid declension, into 
her former state of apathy, or as they express it, of being Bour. 
bonised. Such, however, as are not fond of indulging a prospect 
of this kind, please themselves with imagining, that the fires of 
the French revolution are not yet extinct, and that the present 
sovereigns of Europe, are labouring to light up a greater confla- 
gration thanever. I am not apt to listen, with much faith, to 
political prophecies; but this speculation does not appear to me 
to be the result of a rash or vulgar judgment. You have no idea 
how deeply a passion for French literature, has rooted itself 
amongst the Italians; and among the multitude of excellent wr- 
ters with which the French language abounds, Rousseau and Vol- 
taire are the most read and admired. The fancy and taste of 
Voltaire, and the sublime enthusiasm of Rousseau, propagate 
opinions, which were among the most powerful moral causes of 
the French revolution. The gay and libertine were captivated, 
by the levity and brilliancy of Voltaire’s philosophy, and the im- 
passioned and romantick eloquence of Rousseau, took hold on 
minds of a serious and reflecting cast. Two such apostolick 
missionaries, like Milton’s beautiful personifications of mirth and 
melancholy, were eminently fitted to spread, throughout Europe, 
in her last stage of corruption, a new moral and political code— 
But I forget how much I am tiring you—I promise you my future 
epistles shall not be so unmercifully prolix.—You will, however, 
disappoint my hopes, if you believe I wish to impose a similar 
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R And ever and anon they eat a lunch, 
vip x And rinse the mouthfuls down with flav’rous whiskey punch.” 
res of 4 AwnsTer Fain 
esent 
onfla- “To Horace de Monde, Esquire. 
ith, to “Sir, 
» a We have been not a little mortified to find, that you have 
o idea : ‘ : 
taken no notice whatever, of our society, in your Club-Room. 
iteel The name, perhaps, has hitherto deterred you from adding ours 
acl to the long list of honourable clubs, of which you are a member— 
1 Vol. you have been induced to think, that as members of the Idle 
ste ol Club, we were not qualified to walk in the academick groves, or 
do? dispute on the steps of the Portico. But know, that though we 
we profess to be idle, we are neither slothful nor lazy; of which, as 
vatel, we are desirous of obtaining the good opinion of so conspicuous 
he im- a club-man, we shall take some pains to convince you. 
old - | Our society is one of the most ancient now in existence, and 
stolick the records of it go back several centuries; but owing to the 
th and great changes that have taken place in the world, there are, un- 
wrope, fortunately, none of us at present able to read them—we sa} 
ode— the world, because it is evident from the different languages 
future and forms of writing, displayed in our memoirs, that the mem- 
eu bers of our club have belonged at some time or other to every 
31 
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restriction on you.— Write me all—if it be a volume, it will be 
so much the more acceptable My respects to Mr. G 
I have a desolating piece of news for him—The beautiful statue 
of Laocooa has been broken in its journey from Paris to Rome. 
Adieu! *@ 
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nation under the sun; and it may be questioned, whether there is 
such akother Polyglot now extant, as our book of records: 
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The Massachusetts Antiquarian Society, have been for some 
time engaged in deciphering and translating some of the most 
difficult pages, in which, we understand, they have already 
made considerable progress: but until they can be system. 
atically arranged, we shall not make their discoveries publick. 

The prominent regulations of the club, remain such as they 
were Anno Domini 1600, when the Epicurean philosophy, pre- 
vailed generally throughout England, and when alderman Crun. 
pet sat as President. Times have altered since—Proh dolor!— 
but we strive to live by them yet. 


Regulations of the Idle Club. 


Any person not engaged in business; or who shall buy and use 
a season ticket to the theatre, whether engaged in business or 
not, may be considered eligible to a seat. 

The society is under the patronage of saint Diogenes— 

The Ist. object of the club is always under the direction of 
chance, depending entirely upon the turn which the disposition 
of the members present may happen to take, whether gay or 
grave, learned or ludicrous. 

The 2d. object is good living. The 3d. 4th. 5th. and 6th. ob- 
jects, fun. Any amusement may be lawfully introduced in the 
club, except punning, at which all members are prohibited from 
Jaughing, under pain of expulsion; in short, save in this single 
prohibition, we adopt the motto of the Thelemites, “do what 
thou wilt,” to which as a proof to the ladies that we are not for- 
getful of what we owe to them, we add the following from 
Horace: 





Si sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque; 


which is thus translated by one of our members: 


If without love and sports, life no pleasure can give, 
Then do nothing but sport and make love while you live. 


Thus you see, Sir, by leaving every man to follow the bent of 
his own inclination, we pass our time in great peace and har- 
mony: and as you seem to be a man of leisure and social dis- 
position, we offer you a general invitation to our meetings. 
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The Club is at present in a very flourishing state, having 
many excellent members, but I shall not expatiate upon their 
various qualities and talents, lest you might accuse me of par- 
tiality. And besides, none of our members might like to see 
their characters or their histories get into print, for the inspec- 
tion of wives and mothers, and such like preaching folks, who 
might take it into their heads to break up our meetings, by keep- 
ing their husbands and sons at home. For this reason, we al- 
ways take care to speak of and to each other, under feigned 
names. But you shall see and judge for yourself; and I do not 
doubt, that you will be willing to acknowledge, that we area 
set of as worthy and proper fellows, as ever projected a system 
of philosophick and moral reformation. 

We are preparing to celebrate a most important anniversary 
in the annals of the club—you must know that on the 27th day 
of the month Hecatombeeon A. D. 1400 O. S. Jannotus de Brag- 
motarde, invented the noble beverage, called Egg-nogg; for 
which he was honoured with a leather medal, and received a 
vote of thanks from the bench of Bishops.—On the 27th inst- 
therefore, Luke Lackaday, Esq. will deliver an Oration, in praise 
of the said Jannotus, and his ever memorable invention. In the 
mean time, wishing you health, and all good things, 

I am, in the name of the club, 
Peter Pinrror.” 

I request that the worthy Mr. Peter Pintpot will do me the 
favour, to present my profound acknowledgments to the Jdle 
Club, for the very distinguished honour of their notice; and to 
assure them that I shall not fail to accept the invitation to at- 
tend their meetings, at all convenient opportunities. It shall 
be, more especially, my endeavour to be present, at the delivery 
of the Oration, in praise of the renowned de Bragmotardo, 
whose exploits have filled the world with admiration; and to 
whose inventive genius, so large a portion of mankind owe the 
ouly solace of their lives—it indeed affords a noble field for the 
display of all the graces of eloquence. And if the orator, like 
Mark Anthony, would expose bis subject to the view and feeling 
of his auditors, and let them but dip their tongues instead of thei 
napkins in the ovarious blood of Jannotus, he would ensure to 
himself a fame as immortal, as that of the panegyrist of Cresar. 
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The records of which Mr. Peter makes such honourable men. 
tion, as dating their origin from so remote and obscure a period 
of antiquity, must contain treasures of too inestimable a price, 
to be locked up in the archives of a Club. Who knows, but that 
they may be found to have preserved much of the wit and wis- 
dom of those sages, whose names only have come down to us! 
for, that many of them were wise and witty, it would be absurd 
to doubt, merely because no evidences of it have escaped the 
edacious tooth of time. Who knows but that some of the Noac- 
hide, and Arkites themselves were members of this ancient and 
venerable institution; and that the yet undeciphered pages of its 
records may furnish abundant proofs that the arts and sciences 
had even then arrived at full perfection; and that Confucius, 
Archimedes, and Michael Angelo, may be found to have bor- 
rowed all their fame from the mightier genius of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet! When the learned antiquaries, therefore, shall have 
finished the laborious analysis, in which they are said to be en- 
gaged, and shall have removed the robe of rust, in which Pallas 
sometimes delights to disguise herself, it may be hoped that the 


fair form of the goddess will be given to the view of the world, 
in all the majesty of naked loveliness. T. 


—_—-— 


BARON SWEDENBORG. 


{It is so utterly foreign from our disposition to intend offence to authors, 
by our critical notice of their writings; and so wholly repugnant to our 
wishes, to enter into Theological disputes; more particularly with the Pas- 
tor of a particular sect, for whose moral character and deportment, whatever 
may be our opinion of his religious tenets, we have always entertained the high- 
est respect, that it was with regret and astonishment we found, by the fol- 
lowing letter, that we had ignorantly subjected ourselves to censure and re- 
proof. By giving this letter to the publick, we mean simply, to apply the 
balm, where we have inflicted the wound; leaving the doctrines of the Baron 
and his disciples, to their own merits. It is but common justice to ourselves, 
however, to add, that the reverend writer of the letter has, in our opinion, 
implicitly admitted that to be a part of his creed, which he is pleased to say 
that we “gratuitously added.’’j 

TO THB EDITORS OP THE PORTICO. 


Gentlemen, 
Ihave just received and perused your valuable publication for July, 4 
production which hitherto Ihave much admired for its chaste and classical 
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style, as well as for its liberal and manly criticisms. It is therefore with ex- 
treme reluctance, I find myself compelled to take notice of, and object to, 
what appears to me sarcastick severity, indulged in your 81st page, not only 
against the truly honourable and learned founder of the New Jerusalem 
Church, but against myself also; in your notice of a late sermon of mirie 
“on the true nature of the resurrection of man.” 

You commence your critical remarks, by calling Baron Swedenborg “che 
ingenious and fanciful founder of the New Jerusalem Church,” and I doubt 
not’that this is your present and sincere opinion respecting that great man; 
when you are better acquainted with the tenour and tendency of his Theolo- 
gical writings, however, perhaps you will be inclined to invest him witha 
more dignified and appropriate title; and unite your testimony with that of 
the present pious and learned rector of St. John’s parish, (Manchester, Great 
Britain) in pronouncing him “The sound Theologian, the able and luminous 
expositor of the word of God, the cool and sober investigator of holy truth, the 
safe conductor to the height of evangelical virtue, the declared and formidable 
foe to every species of enthusiasm, fanaticism and disorder, whether civil or reli- 
gious, the loud preacher of repentance and regeneration; and thus finally the 
restorer of the only true christian religion, namely, a belief in Jesus Christ ae 
the only God of heaven and earth, and a life according to his commandments.” 

You proceed to remark that the followers of this ingenious and fanciful 
man, believe, that “immediately on the death of the materia! body, man rises 
again, as to his spiritual and sudstantial body, in which he appeareth in a 
perfect iuman form.” And in this, gentlemen, you are quite correct. This 
is indeed part of the creed of the New Jerusalem Church. We do not be- 
lieve that “death is an eternal sleep;” [we hope the writer does not intend to 
impute such a belief tous!) and as we believe in a state of future existence, 
we conceive it to be far more rational, as well as scriptural to believe, that 
our appearance in that future world will be in “a perfect human form” than 
inthe form of any other creature in the universe. [We did not hazard a be- 
lief that it would be in the form of any other creature in the universe.} 

But, after having thus justly stated part of our creed, you gratuitously edd 
that we also believe “That all the vocations of the present life, spiritualized 
by the operation of death, are pursued with augmented interest and enjoy- 
ment in the life to come.” And also affirm that the object of the “Sermon’’ 
alluded to, is “to corroborate this creed;” that is, doubtless, the whole of what 
you say we believe. Here, sirs, Icall upon you for your authority for this 
assertion. Name the volume, and the page, in all the writings of Sweden. 
borg, where such a sentiment as the one yeu have added is sanctioned; or even 
suggested. It cannot be done. Neither is the most remote allusion to suck 
a doctrine to be found in my sermon; or any of those “sublime flights of imo. 
gination” you are pleased to say are contained therein; but on the contrary, 
a plain logical style, adapted to the meanest capacity. 1 am confident you 
would not aid, knowingly and willingly, in the circulation of religious slan- 
der: you are above it; be assured, then, that so far is Swedenborg from coun 
tenancing the idea, that after death men resume their former vocutione in this 
life; thaton the contrary, he declares he has often seen (uring his superns 
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tural intercourse with the world of spirits, many who were only humble pea. 
sants in this world, there ruling, as governors over angelick societies; while 
on the other hand, he has also seen many of the great men of this world, who 
here had the chief rule in church and state, there condemned to the vilest 
drudgery in hell! agreeably to that sacred declaration, that “Ged will reward 
every man according to the deeds done in the body.” 

You conclude your remarks by saying, that “as you can conceive no differ. 
ence between QMATERIAL and @ SUBSTANTIAL body, you are unable to compre. 
hend the force of my inferences,” in the sermon alluded to. On this point, 
sirs, we w:ll not contend: my own opinion is, that St. Paul was perfectly cor. 
rect, when he affirmed, that there were not only bodes terrestial, but bodies 
celestial also; and also, that if our spiritual bodies are not substantial, it is 
impossible to conceive that we can enjoy any substantial happiness, at God's 
right hand, That “God is a Spirit,” will not be denied; and shall we think 
or teach that az, from whom all substances and forms in the universe were de. 
rived, is not substantial himself? Would it not follow hence, that he is no. 
body?—“As unsubstantial as the baseless fabrick ef a vision?” Excuse me, 
gentlemen, this is not my creed. 

I will not deny, however, that many years ago, I myself was among the 
number of those who ranked Swedenborg as an enthusiast and a madman, in 
duced, or rather seduced to this belief, from the false and slanderous asser- 
tions of some popular writers, But on reading some of his inestimable 
writings, I soon became convinced of my mistake, from observing the piety 
and solidity of his general principles, the perspicuity of his reasoning, and 
the orderly arrangement of his ideas, together with the diversity and extent 
of his conceptions. Instead of the wild ravings of a madman, which I had 
been taught to expect, how was I surprised to discover a judgment, cool, dis- 
passionate, and candid; yet clear, discerning, and well informed—an under- 
standing vast and comprehensive by nature, and by erudition rich and lum- 
nous; a mind impressed with the deepest veneration for the Holy Scriptures, 
and the divinity of the Christian Redeemer. And can a madman, thought J, 
thus teach the grandest and most sublime truths of heavenly wisdom? Cans 
visionary be solid and consistent? Or an enthusiast calm, sober, and orderly’ 
In short, gentlemen, I want words, (a plain man as I am) to express how 
greatly Inow admire the rational and spiritual theology of the profound, but 
persecuted Swedenborg. Since I became familiar with his writings, my 
faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and in the immortality of the humaa 
soul, is immoveably fixed. I love and study the Holy Scriptures with double 
zeal and affection; and I can look forward to the awful realities of another 
world, with more confidence and comfort. I am not ashamed, therefore, 
to conclude by declaring, that to me, every page of the theological doctrines 
of Baron Swedenborg, is a volume of instruction, and every sentence @® 
eracle of truth. 

Iam, gentlemen, with great sincerity and respect, 
your very humble servant in all christian duty, 
Joux Hanesove, M.N. J.C. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—The MedicalLectures in this Institution commence annu- 
ally on the last Monday im October, and terminate on the first of March. The present Professors 
are, John B. Dayidge, M. D. of Anatomy: Nathaniel Potter, M. D. of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine: Elisha D. Butts, M. D. of Chemistry: Samuel Baker. M. D. of Materia Medica; 
Willian Gibson, M. D. of Surgery: Richard W. Hall, M. D. of Midwifery, and Maxwell MeDow- 
ell, M. D. of the Institutes, 

‘The laws of the College prescribe, that pupils shall have attended frre courses of Lectures, be- 
fore they can be received asfcandidates, for the degree of Medicine Doctor: but it is not required 
that Loth of these courses should have been in this School; nor that cach course should have em- 
braced all the Professors. As in ail other similar institutions the candidates are required to write 
and defend a thesis; which may be printed or not, at their own discretion. ‘Lhe graduates pay 
twenty dollars fo: a Diploma. No fixed period is assig:.cd for the commencement, which, however, 
is generally held early in April 

‘The Protessors of Anatomy, Surgery, and Midwifery are provided with many splendid Anatomi- 
cal preparations, for the illustration of their various branches, which form altogether a valuable 
wl highly interesting Museuin And by the indefatigable and well-directed exertions of the Pro- 
fessur of Chemistry, extensive additions are daily made to his Laboratory, whieh is slready supplied 
with an Apparatus equal to any other in the United States, 

Many valuable additions have been also lately made to the Library of the University; and the 
Institution. in all its parts, may be said to offer as many solid advantages to the Student, as any 
other school of Medicine, now in existence. 













ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Baltimore.—At the annual examination held in this institution 
on the 16th July, the Degree of Master of Arts—was couferred on the following gentlemen:—Jasper 
\eates Smith, and Kdward Coleman, ef Pennsylvania, and William Howard, Franklie James Di- 
der, M. D. and James Mosher, Jr. of Baltimore. And on the same day the Degree of Bachelor of 
arts, was conferred upon William De St. Martin, of Balumore, Thomas Middieton, of Charieston, 
Robert Russ, of New-Orleans, Enoch Magruder, of Maryland, and Charles De Chappotin, of Ha- 
Vue. 












INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB,—Doctor Mitchell, of New-York, has received 
aletter from M. Gard, Professor of the Royal School of Deaf and Dumb, at Bordeaux, m which 
he purposes to come to the United States, with the view of establishing a similar institution here, 
‘if the American povernient, or benevolent individuals are disposed to favour” so desirable an ob- 
ject. M. Gard is himself deaf and dumb, and is therefore an eminent example of the benefits to 
be derived to society, from such an establishuvent. He has been for cight years a Teacher in the 
school at which he was educated; we can have no difficulty, then, in believing that he must have 
“aequived, by long application, a perfect knowledge of the most approved method of instructing 
this unfortunate portion of suciety.” His offer w eome to this country sees to have becu indue- 
ed by the purest aud most benevolent principles of humanity; and we most fervently hope that 
wpe means may be provided, either by public munilicence, or private contmbulen, to choure lo 
wut country the advantages of his extraordinary acquirements. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—John Binns, of Philadelphia, is preparing to pub- 
‘st a“splendid edition” of this iuteresting publick document; in the design and execution of wh. hh 

Mais Cogaged the services of the first artists in Amenca. The whole will be engraved, aud print 
paper manufactured tur the purpose, by Mr. Amies, three feet by two, in size. “The denyn, 
whuch is from the pencil of Mr. Bridport, will be executed in imitation of Bas Kelicf; aval will en 
“wele the declaration as a cordon of honour, surmounted by the arms of the United States. Im- 
wediately Wudetueath the arms will be a large medallion portaan ot General George MV astungten, 
“pported by Cornu Copie.and embellished with spears, flags, and aher malitary treplacs on { ci 
. Ov ou side of this medallion portrait, will be a similar portrait of Jolin Han ah, Poesident 
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of Congress, July, 4th 1776; and on the other a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dedy 
tation of Independence.” 

Fromm the liberal and extensive arrangements of the publisher, and the reputation of the Artigs: 
engaged in the execution of the various parts of his plan, the publick may expect to see a wor 
wholly Ame-ican, which may be exhibited as a proud specimen of native genius; and a lasting 
monument of the virtue, wisdom, epergy and patriotism of our fathers. 


MATHEW CAREY, Philadelphia,—and WELLS & LILLY, Boston, have lately published 
‘Rallad Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna Maria Porter, author of the Hungaria 
Brothers, &e. Ke.” We have perused this deformed abortion, with mingled emotions of painad 
compassion, shame and regret—shame, that our own age should tolerate and promote such insuffer 
able attempts at limping rhyme, and measured nonsense—and regret, that the publick taste, alr: 
dy sufficiently vitiated, should be exposed to still further depravation, by such examples of perven, 
ed intelicet. Miss Porter may be a tolerable writer ef Novels, that quiver with lile for a day, ani 
then expire; but as a Poet, we pronounce her the lowest of the herd. Her imitations are poo, 
spiritless and servile; aud her original flights, if she can really be said to have any, are only origh 
nal in their preposterousness, harsliness and prosaick rant. 


WELLS & LILLY, Boston, and M. CAREY, Philadelphia, have also lately published “The Story 
of Ritwini, a Poem, by Leigh Hunt.” Mr. Hunt is one of the very few Poets of the present day, 
who seems to have been seized by the Muse, and not the Mania. The “Story of Rimini” is taken 
from the episode of Paulo and Fraueesca, in the second canto of Dante’s Inferno, which the leam 
ed reader will recollect was founded upon the melancholy fact of a father’s having sacrificed tke 
happmess of his daughtes, by cruelly deceiving ber inte a warriage with one brother, while be 
affections were placed upon another. ‘The principal incidents are the same, but the embelid 
ments belong exclusively to Mr. Huut. ‘The poet has attempted to tell a plain story in plain ke 
guoge, to discard the artificial style and affected cant of modern poetry, to show that it is pom 
ble to be a foet, without being a pedant, and that to be familiar, it is not necessary to be vulgar, 
Those whe read the “Story of Rimimi,” willbe ready to acknowledge, that im all this, the authe 
has succeeded much to his honour, It is in pentameter verse, the diction, purely English, flow 
ing with all the nataral simplicity and easy elegance of polite conversation. The preface tw the 
little volume, short as it is, contains some remarks upon the true spirit of English versificatio 
which the rhymers of the present day would do well to read and study with all beeoming diligence. 
The reader will learn with considerable surprise in a short note [the only one!) to this poem, thas 
great part of it was written in prison. 


VAN WINKLE & WILEY, New-York, have lately published “Poems by Lord Byron,” 
sisting of “An Ode” “on the Star of the Legion of Honour;” “Napoleon’s Farewell;” “Fare te 
Well.” and “A Shetch.”—The three first of these ave said to be “From the French,” which 
ure disposed to consider as a little innocent artifice of the author to sheltér qinions, which area 
held as orthodox among his countrymen. The lines “on the Star of the Legion of Honour,” # 
exquisitely beautiful; but ne reader who is at all conversant with the bold origmmality, the elas 
elegance and purity of Lord Byvon’s similies and metaphors, ean for a moment believe, that they 
taken from the I'rench. ‘Whe features of the noble bard, in their finest expression of native & 
nity, ave impressed upon every line. The “Sketch” is finely drawn, the character of a feu 
friend, to whose pernicious influence overthe mind of Lady Byron, the poct aseribes all his @ 
mestick griefs. is portrayed with all the passion of outraged feeling—we see the track of the p> 
sunous viper, as she eras along the bosom that sheltered her, and mark the damned shill va 
which she twines herself avound the heart of her friend, 


“To make a pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Heeate of domestick hells.—” 


It is impossible te read this “Sketch,” and believe that to ie Lusband’s faults alone, is to 4 
tributed the severciivn of the noble pair. 


MATIIEW CAREY has in the press nearly ready for publication, “Funilia of Lindinav.” 
the Fieldof Leipsic. A poem in Jowreantos. By Mary Arnald Houghton.” We have ouly het 


hvough some of the peges in a very cursory manner, and are disposed to think, that as a fit? 
eticalatieorpt, Ue lady will lave no reason to complain ef iw reception wi b the publick 
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ee We have been favoured with a pamphlet, entitled “Documents and facts, relative to military 

he Decis events, during the late war.” These documents and facts velate exclusively to those events of the 
late war, in which Gen, Boyd took an active part, and form the ground of a memorial to the Seere- 

© Artists’ tary of War on the exclusion of the author from the military peace establishment. In fulfilling the 

€ & Work law of congress, which reduced an army of forty or fifty thousand men, to ten thousand, we must 

@ lastuy either believe that more than three fourths of our officers were unworthy to be retained: or we 
must believe that it was impossible not to exclude many of acknowledged merit. We should be 

: sorry to believe the former; and we can only regret that the latter was unavoidable. Arguing 

published from the nature and length of his military services, Gen. Boyd seems to think that bis exclusion 

unganan must, “in the mind of the publick, carry with it an implied censure.” But we cannot think thor 

pau and the publick would jadge so illiberally. 

neuffer The memorial is written in a manly style of remonstrance; and though, from the nature of the 

te, alrer subject, the author is compelled to say much of himself, this is done with becoming modesty and 

«pervert. candour. His statements are well supported by the documents adduced; and are, in our opinion, 

day, au! abundantly sufficient to shield his reputation from the apprehended consequences of his exelusion 

= from a service, in which a long life has been usefully and honourably pmst. 

uly origs 
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rmabelie Lines written by Moonlight, in the absence of a beloved friend, July 1782— 

plain ao By Mrs. Renecca Smrtn, : 

1s pote 

aie Wetcome the silent solitary hour, 

lish, flow The soft still beauties of the moonlight scene! 







hee woe Welcome, mild meditation’s pensive power; 
diligene: The sigh soft whispering, yet the thought serene. 






Now sunk in sleep the world is hush’d around, 
Their busy cares, and hopes, and fears forgot; 
Awhile unconscious of misfortune’s wound, 














hare ws Awhile the glow of joy remembered not. 

hour,” att 

re elassicd ‘4? . . 

sew Still sacred to the fond romantick mind, 

ative dg Are the lone musings of the midnight hour, 

pas When fancy ranging free and unconfin’d, 

tthe pe Sports unrestrained by reason’s sober power: 
P J pe 






While gaily fleeting o’er the ideal scene, 

Its visionary beauties charm the soul; 
Fortune’s gay trophies gilded intervene, 

And bright-eyed pleasure animates the whole. 






to be a 






dinav. 7 


mee Why not awhile indulge her wand’ring dream, 


Each yaried scene may some delight impart: 
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Why dwells my mind on one seducing theme, 
Why to one object turns my soften’d heart? 


Oh! dear, far dearer to this soften’d heart, 
The lov’d idea which its thought employs, 
Than aught which fortune’s triumphs can impart, 
Than aught of pleasure’s soul enticing joys. 


More grateful far with fond delight to dwell 

On those lov’d hours with tranquil blessings fraught, 
To breathe th’ involuntary prayers which swell 

This faithful breast, and mingle with each thought. 


Butah! far distant now the friend most dear, 

For whom these prayers ascen‘, these wishes glow, 
Perhaps unmindful of that love sincere, 

Which bids the sigh to rise, the tear to flow. 


Yet if at this lone hour he courts repose, 
May no intruding care invade his breast! 

May balmy sleep his weary eye-lids close, 
And blissful visions sooth his cares to rest; 


Or if invited by the cooler air, 
He journeys o’er the wide perfuming plain, 

Ye gliding wood-nymphs keep him in your care, 
And guard the blest haunts of your sylvan reign. 


Thou, too, pale moon! whose melancholy ray 
Steals softly o’er the dusky wing of night, 

Safe watch my wand’rer through each devious way, 
And shine with more than faintly borrow’d light. 


And thou, kind fancy! rouse his languid thought, 
Let fond remembrance paint those pleasures o’er, 

Those mild delights with love and virtue fraught, 
By love and virtue, too, refined the more. 


Thus, as he wanders through the lonely shade, 
The tender pangs of absence may he learn, 

And may the image of his well-lov’d maid 
Press on his heart, and urge his quick return. 





———————OOOSSSOSOSE OOOO 
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Elegy wriiten on the approach of Spring, 1787.— By the same. 


Srern winter hence with all his train removes, 
And cheerful skies and limpid streams are seen; 

Thick spreading foliage decorates the groves, 
Reviving herbage robes the fields in green. 


Yet lovelier scenes shall crown th’ advancing year, 
When blooming Spring’s full bounty is displayed; 
The smile of beauty every vale shall wear, 
The voice of song enliven every shade. 


Oh fancy! paint not coming days too fair; 

Oft for the prospects smiling May should yield, 
Rain-pouring clouds have darken’d all the air, 
And snows untimely whiten’d o’er the field. 


But should kind Spring her wonted bounty show’r, 
The smile of beauty, and the voice of song; 

If gloomy thoughts the human mind o’erpow’r, 

E’en vernal hours glide unenjoy’d along. 


I shun the scenes where madd’ning passion raves: 
Where pride and folly high dominion hold, 

And unrelenting av’rice drives her slaves, 
O’er prostrate virtue in pursuit of gold. 


The grassy lane, the wood-surrounded field, 

The rude stone fence with fragrant wall-flow’rs gay. 
The clay-built cot to me more pleasure yield, 

Than all the pomp imperial domes display. 


And yet e’en here, amidst these secret shades, 
These simple scenes of unreprov’d delight, 
Affliction’s iron band my breast invades, 
And deati’s dread dart is ever in my sight. 


While genial suns to genial show’rs succeed, 
(The air all mildness, and the earth all bloom) 

While herds and flocks range sportive o’er the meal. 

Crop the sweet herb, and snuff the rich perfume: 
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‘Oh! why alone to hapless man denied, 
To taste the bliss inferior beings boast: 
Oh! why this fate, that fear and pain divide 
His few short hours on earth’s delightful coast. 


Oh! cease;—no more of Providence complain: 
*Tis sense of guilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 
And palls each joy by heav’n indulg’d below. 


Why else the smiling infant train so bless’d, 

E’en dear-bought knowledge blasts the peace within; 
Or wild desire inflames the youthful breast, 

Or ill propension ripens into sin. 


As to the bleating tenants of the field, 
As to the sportive warblers on the trees. 
To them their joys sincere the seasons yield, 
And all their days and all their prospects please. 


TO GENIUS. 


Orr have I seen thy fierce meridian light 

Condense the wand’ring glories of the mind, 
And pour the stern composure of its might 

In deep unsparing splendour on mankind; 
Oft seen thy spirit when its pride was o’er, 

When all its slanting lights like vapours mov’d, 
Compassionate and still—and lov’d it more, 

And own’d that when ’twas worshipp’d, *twas not lov’d. 
And I have wonder’d when I found its pride 

Enthron’d in glory had awaken’d less 
Of feeling in my heart, than when its tide 

Had less of strength, and more of tenderness. 
Then “tis we love thee, Genius! then we know 

What hearts can feel, when ardour’s lightning plays. 
As harmlessly, as tenderly as though 

*T would shroud our errors with its dying blaze. 
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When in the noon of life thy searching eye, 
On all our faults lour’d keen, and fierce, and bright, 
*T was that exploring flame that cleaves the sky, 
And wraps the tempest in its sheeted light. 
But when pale evening’s mysteries steal, 
In silent pomp up yonder arch of blue, 
Its touching faintness, and its warmth reveal 
The richest tints of thine own sunset hue. 
Oh, then, *tis Genius—whose expiring ray 
Tells what ithas been, when its gushing day 
Leap’d in wide flashes like the mountain flood 
Tis talent, ardour, intellectual might, 
Temper’d and soften’d by the breath of night, 
Tis tyranny—not majesty subdued. A. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 


Gentlemen, 

Tur north of Ireland has lately lost the finest of its old Castles, by fire. 
One who has been long familiar with its interesting history, offers you this 
tribute to its ruins—he would hope to escape the charge of vanity, which his 
last line would seem to justify, by declaring that he thought it good, and 
therefore had rather be laughed at than alter it. So much of the generous, 
unadulterated strength of the old Irish character, still distinguishes the pre- 
sent O’Neils; so much of magnificence, and of hospitality and loftiness; in 
short, so much of the spirit of the old-fashioned princes of Ulster, seemed 
to rest on their descendants, and hallow Shanes’ castle—that it has been re- 
garded with a sort of religious veneration. "T'was the Moscow of Erin, its 
destruction will be lamented by Lrishinen, and the children of Lrisimen, while 
they have one drop of Lrish blood in their veins, 


CASTLE SHANE, 


Farewett! silent Erin—farewell to thy glory! 
It has leap’d from thine altar, the watcl-tow’rs of Shane, 
While the spirit of song, and the genius of story 
Stood watching thee, star of their hearts! in thy wane. 
The pride and the strength of whole ages shall weep thee, 
For the suns of whole ages have hallow’d thy-pile. 
Farewell! lonely sentry of freedom!—go sleep thee, 
With the bones of thy monarchs—the lights of our isle. 
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Thy troops that once leant o’er thy battlements proudly, 
Left their spirits to rampart thy towers with their breasts, 
There they stood!—like the tempest when darkly and loudly 
[t rolls o’er some rugged mount’s thunder-reft crest. 
Thou art gone, Castle Shane! but hast vanish’d in splendour, 
And full swell our harps, with their light’ning-wrapt strings, 
To greet thy beld spirit—O nothing could bend her, 
For those shadowy guards were the ghosts of her kings. 


Thou art gone!—but not fallen, stormy child of the north! 
Thou hast risen—departed—and gone home in flame, 
And those dark rocking walls, as thy spirit went forth, 
Only caught thy dropt mantle—the sun-robe of fame. 
Mighty home of our princes!—O, once thou wert free, 
While thy mountain men throng’d in rude pomp round thy form; 
But these sons from thy hills are now summon’‘d to see 
The last look of hope, ere she springs to the storm. 


And when she withdrew thou hadst crumbled to dust, 
As with her last farewell thy ramparts were shaken, 
But she lov’d thee, dark Shane! and thy home was the firs: 
That she ever had loy’d—and the last one forsaken. 
larewell mighty Shane! thou, the last of our shrines, 
Wert consum’d in thy glory—hope’s funeral pyre! 
Hospitality weeps!—and lone poesy twines 
Round the wreath of regret, immortality’s fire. 


THE CONTRAST. 
Vinrvue alone has that to give 
Which makes it life to die or live: 
Kor if we die, our jovs increase, 
Or if’ we live our life is peace— 
But vice can only that supply, 
Which makes it death, to live or die: 
For if we live, *tis pain to-morrow. 
And if we die, ’tis endless sorrow! 


SARAII. 








